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ABSTRACT . 

Approximately 250 abstracts of currently active 

(1975-1976) British research into child psychiatric disorder and 

normal social development are presented. It is explained that the 

information was gathered from a 1974 purvey of research and education 

organizations^ child psychiatrists at medical schools, and the heads 

of academic departments of psychiatry, child health/ and psychology. 

Entries include names and addresses of staff involved in the 

research, title, and a brief abstract. Abstracts are organized dnto. 

the following 11 topic areas: methodological studies, prevalence and* 

natural history of disorder, general clinical studies (coveting such 

areas as affective disorder , aggressive behavior and hyperactivity 

syndrome, and autism), psychiatric disorder in children with physical 

illness, later effects of obstetric and perinatal abnormality # ^ 

treatment studies, development of children with family and social^ 

disadvantage, school influences on behavior, personality and 

individual differences, development of communication and social 

relationships within the family, and development of extra-familial 

relationships* Also included is a chapter on general information 

about the research and a critical review emphasizing strengths and 

weaknesses, (CL) 
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I. Introduction 



Scope . t 

This survey has set out to provide a description of currently active British 
research into child psy.chiatric disorder and the normal -social development 
of children. The following areas have^ been specifically excluded: 

mental subnormality - a major sub-speciality; 
delinquency; 

cognitive and linguistic development, except where this has been linked 
to the study of social development, or to abnormal processes in disturbed 
children; 
animal research. 

The critei^ion of 'currently active research' may have led to apparent 
inconsistencies. The aim has been to include only those studies in which 
strategies or methods were being actively formulated and piloted, or studies 
in which data collection or analysis was in progress. It was decided not to 
include studies in which analysis was complete or investigations which were 
being written up 'or were awaiting publication. The survey therefore 
includes studies in which data analysis is continuing even if preliminary 
results have been, published , but excludes completed studies even if- 
unpublished. 

Method 

An initial poc>tal^-survey was carried out in the autumn of 1974. This set out 
the aims and limits of thCj^survey and requested titles of relevant projects. 
Postal enquiries were sent to : ^ 

all child psychiatrists attached to- a postgraduate or undergraduate 
medical school; the heads of all academic departments of psychiatry; * 
the heads of all academic departments of child health; the heads of 
all academic departments of psychology. 

Similar enquiries were made to the following organisations: 

Medical Research Council; Social Science Research Council; Department of 
Health and Social Security; Department of Education and Science; Home ■ 
Office; National Children's Bureau; Tavistock Ins t itute ; National Foundation 
for Educational Research; Nuffield Foundation ; British Ejpilepsy Association, 
° Mental Health Trust and Research Fund. 

In addition relevant research in several departments of sociology, social 
'administration and education has been included. 

All the child psychiatrists who reported research interest were visited and 
interviewed and the resulting abstracts are an amalgam of their written protocolt 
and "the infOimation that they provided during interview*. A similar procedure 
was adopted with a selected number of other departments. Abstracts of other 
research projects were prepared from written protocols submitted by the 
researchers themselves. 

Presentation 

The bulk of the survey is in the form of abstracts. These have been arranged 
under 11 main headings set out as separate sections A-K. Individual abstracts 
are referred to in the text as (Al) etc. They are preceded by general ' comments 
on the research (chapter two), and followed by a critical review which 
emphasises general strengths and deficiencies. 

No classification can be completely satisfactory; there are treatment studies 
which will have implications for psycho-pathology, method<5logical studies which 



\ .. . 

will havi- j mp] i cm. i ons for troatmenl, and so an. Many ol iht^ .s t ud i cia^ sot out 

Lo look ut. mori- tlian ;i single problem. An ..ut ti'inpL luis bf^ci maclL- Lo rt^duco the 

effect of this overlap by cross- re loiM/nc i n uL ttu* end ol each st^cL.ion. 

All abstracts were returned to the principal research worki^r , who was asked lo 
verify points o''!. laet and eirfphasis. Any amencimenis luive been incorporated in 
th(? proser.t version o 1' t iie survey. The survey was cari-ied o'ui in 19V5. and 
ifim'it.able 'delays may hnve rendered pan .of i.liis study out of.duii^ by the time 
of publication. 



2. The Research 



Methodological studies (see chapter 3, section A) . 

Much of the research referred to in this revluw has involved the dm't'lopmcni 
of methods to study problems particular to a given pro.U'Ci . 

Howev.er, section -A deals with studies which systematically examine nuM hods :ind 
instruments which have a moi*e general application. 

The widening of child psychiatric research over the pnsi decade hus been 
associated with the development of new methods for measur i nj; nermn 1 :uul d i sordert^d 
child and family* behaviour . In carrying out this review, it HK^eiinu- npparmi that 
certain of these methods were widely used and that in sevt^ral cnsr.s {ho 
existence of measures or techniques acted as a stimulus to begin ii study. The 
'development of methods therefore not only serves to^ improve measurement, but iilso 
has an important effect on widening the base from which resei^rch work is rarrifd 
out, - ' 

Much methodological work has been directed towards devising i nst rumen ts- wi th whicli 
to measure disorder. In the United Statt5s the emphasis' has betMi on the deviMop- 
ment of 'behaviour inventories' such ag the Peterson Quay Behaviour Inventory and • 
the various scales developed. by Conners and. his associates at Massacliuset ts 
General Hospital. In these cases the scales were deri.ved eppiricnlly from a wide 
range of problem behaviours and were subsequen l ly refined by statistical 
techniques. Their development has allowed for inctreased soph is l ica l i on i n t Ik* 
planning of drug studies, and a compendium of scales has been collected and 
circulated by the National Institute of Mental Health id interested workers. 
Although reasonably -sensitive to showing change Tn the more Timited setting of 
the. school classroom, these instruments remain largely insensitive to (!hange 
at .home with its wider range of behavioural possibilities and the gredtt^r 
involvement of the paren t /rater . Questionnaire measures have also been 
developed in Great Britain, the most frequently used being the-'Rutter classroom» 
and parent scales and Slott*s Bristol Social Adjustment Guide (BSAG). The 
former wpre developed as screening instruments for use in large scale surveys, 
the l&.tt^r as an instrument to predict future delinquency. However, the demand 
for readily administered behaviour measures has been such that both the Uutter 
scales and the BSAG have been used in a wide variety of studies as diagnostic 
instruments without due regard to their limitations. 

The Rutter seizes have previously been validated with reference to a mu 1 L i - face ted 
psychiatric evaluation. Rutter et al. at the Institute^ of Psychiatry (A12) are 
now working to prepare a manual which will provide validation and reliability data 
for children of different ages and in different, settings as well ns correlational 
data with tests of intelligence and attainment. Kolviji and his (!0l leagues (A8) 
are e: -^mining the degree of congruence or overlap between the, Rutter scales and 
other school based measures of disturbance. The validity of the BSAG has not yet 
been tested in tiie same way. The Guide was used at agei: 7 and 1 1 on the 1958 - 
cohort in .the National Child Development Survey and in many other studies listed 

• in this survey. This Guide is long and includes inferential- i|tems which increase 
the likelihood of unreliability. Ghodsian (AG) at the Nationall Children's Bureau 

^is now working on the internal consistency of the scale, an exercise which may 
lead to its abbreviation and simplification, and on cross-referencing scores 
against other m'-?asures of disorder. I 

An important British contribution to methods has been the work Iby Rutter, Brown, 
Wing and Graham over the past decade in developing .-^in interviewling technique which 
draws upon the clinical skills of the interviewer whilst at the same time imposing 
a structure and rating system that permits a high degree pf inter-rater 
reliability. Interviews have been developed- for the assessmen - of problem 
behaviours in children, for parental psychiatric state and for (luality and 
characteristics of home life. Brown and his , assoc i ates at Bedford 
College, whose interest is primarily in the determinants of depi^ession in women, 
are continuing to develop and refine interview measures (A2) which will ultimately 
be of value in the measurement of parental interaction and family support systems. 



The inttTVU'W p!*i)ri*s.s Ks itsi'lf b(»inK sludied by Cox and lii s associates; who art; 
investigating the t.'lf<»t!is of intervi(;wer style and b(?haviour on tiio amount and 
type of information obtained during diagnostic: assessment. This study is also 
intended to be nf valm.' in clinical practice. 

ihe measuremi.'n t of individual ('temperamental') differences in the child'has 
relied largely on interview t(*chniques or the use of the Carey Scale. Concern 
about the validity of this approach is leading Dunn and Wood-i ng (A17) and Wolkind 
et al. (017) to ct'oss-check interview data against naturalistic observations of 
the childP Douglas et al. (A16) whoso primary interest has been in infant 
effects on mo ther- i n f an t Interaction, have devised a series of automated devices 
tor cross-checking on mothers' accounts of both infant and int-eractive behaviours.. 

Observational methods are widely used by mother- i n fan t researchers, often within 
th-e artificial confines of the experimental laboratory. The range of behaviours', 
that can bu noted is lar,ge and this in turn, imposes a stress during the process 
of data reduction and iiandling'. Irf a linked series of mother-child obsenvat ional 
studies Schaffer and Crook at Strathclyde are working on the preparation of full 
repertoire of moth(?r- i n f ant behaviours as a preliminary to their later 
simplification and abbn.'v i a t i on (J17). Hinde et al . (A18) are -studying nursery 
sch(Kil chiUlren^ in ordr-r to prepare a method for cpding observational data on 
peer- peer interactions. A number of investigators are concerned about the 
validity of behaviours seen in the laborafory or in brief observation sessions 
at h(>mo. BLurton Jones (A14) lias planned a series of experiments to measure the 
imp:>et of t he ObserveM* ' s presence and the effect on reliability of different 
recording tiM'hn ujci^-s . Mitchell and Coleman (AlO) and Coleman et al. (AIS*^ 
intend to st andard-i s.e and adapt observational techniques so that they may be used 
clinically te assess • cliarige in young children at school and an nurseries. ^ 

Tht? Department of Cliild and Adolescent Psychiatry at the Institute of Psychiatry 
(A3) is refining a clinical item sheet and developing a computer program to 
faeilirute th«/ extraction ot case, rt^cord material. The intention is to make 
thesf? metliods availat^le to other^ interested clinics and some of the work is belrg 
done ah eo 1 1 abora t i on with th«.' Department of Neuropsychiatry at The Park Hospital, 
Oxford ( dev'e lopment of KIlG rating systems). 

A quite separate -areu of me t iiodological concern.^ is that of the classification of 
psychiatric disorder in children. Up until the past decade this was a barren 
area - reflected by t he 1 1 oca t i on of a single all-encompassing codintr 
'Behaviour D i s()i*cir»rs of ChlUlliood* in Hhe eigluh version of the International 
Classification uf Diseases (IC'D) - with all the concomitant barriers to 
effective description and communication. Rutter, working with colleagues of the 
WHO and in t lie Department of Ch i 1 cf Psych i at ry at the Institute of Psychiatry 
i n i t i ateci ^proposals for a richer d i agnos t i c scheme which permitted coding of 
individual eases along a number of diffc?rent dimensions. This was tested 
sysl emat i ra 11 y . and as a direct r-esult of that empirical work^a revised scheme 
was adopted for Inclusion in tlie ninth vtMsion of the ICD. The Department is 
currently engaged in examining tlie propcM'ties of the revised version and an 
assoeiati-d ghjssary ( A 1 :) ) in a balanced dc\sign experiment involving over 50 
child psychiatrists. Tlii> exper- imenta I design developed for this sUudy will be 
used in rejjlication studies in oth(»r count rif:;s. Class i f i cat Ijn is also the con- 
c .*rn of Freud and lier co-workers at the Hampstead Clinic, whose scheme makes use 
of psycluKina 1 y t i c concepts. Work is i n -{^jrogress to prepare a corhprehensi ve 
review and guide te tiie nse of tlu» Diagnostic Indcjx and Profile (A13). 



Prevalence and natural history of disorder (see sect/on B) 

Tile organisation of:- social and mi^dical serVices in 'Great Britain has 
facilitated epid<'mit.) logi cal and follow-up studies. In the field' of adult 
psychiatry, epidemiologists havc^ made extetisive use of psychiatric case 
registers as sampling framc^s for^thiMr rcvsoarch. Howev(.'r, in discussion, 
workers on all the major iiritish cast:' registers agree that they are of. limited 
use in child psychiatry. This is largely because childhood disorder, 
regarcfless of type uv severity, is assessed and treated by a variety ol both 
me'dical and non-medieal ag^■»ncie^s, and a medically bas(.'d regist(M* will not 
provide a representative base. A more-appropriate base for child research is 
provided by a 'births register'. There-are very few of these and it was a 
matter of particular regret that the W'altham Forest Births Register, 
previously used for epidemiological research into c:riildhood disorder, has now 
been closed. 



Prevalence studies in child disorder have been carried out' if ter screening 
total populations defined geographically or by date of birth. Using these 
methods, British reseai;ch .has provided a unj.que body of informatioki on 
relationships between social*, educational anC family factors and , 
manifestations of childhood disturbance. ^ „ 

Richma^ et al , (86), have used an approach similar to that employed by the ^ 
survey on the Isle of Wight, to study the prevalence of disorder in very young 
children in an avea of outer London. A short-term follow-up will permit the 
examination of continuities and changes between the agos of 4 and, 7. Their 
sample was identified through the Waltham Forest Births Register. A study by 
Rutter et al. (B7) extends the earlier Isle of Wight findings to an urban 
area to examine the possible cause of regional differences in the prevalence 
of childhood disorder. ^ 

The National Child Development Study (NCOS) (1958 cohort, 84) and Child Health 
and Education in the Seventies (CHES) (1970 cohort, 32) are both very large 
scale longitudinal studies which have set out to study a national sample of 
children defined by their date of birtlj. ^ Ig, both cases the orig^inal samples, 

.-were collected to ^study factors which contributed to maternal an'd infant 
morbidity in the perinatal period. These were then elaborated to provide 
longitudinal information that would relate demographic variables and early 
medical and obstetric events to later development. They have been and will 
also be used cross-sectionally to describe the prevalence of medical disorder 
and. behavioural deviance. By virtue of their size, these studies must 
depend on self-completed questionnaires and on data obtained by a very large 
number of interviewers - mainly health visitors - with varying degrees of 

* skill ^nd commitment. The benefits of sample size are inevitably 
mitigated by the quality of tho data. In the case of the NCOS (1958 cohort), 
the basic measure *of behaviour at the ages ot 7 and 11 was a score on the 
Bristol Social Adjustment Guide. This is a questionnaire completed by the 
teacher and will not reflect disorder confined to home. The external 
validity of the test has not been systematicallyevaluated so that analyses 
wfflch use this measure are difficult to interpret. , The most recent follow-up 
of the 1958 cohort at age 16 expands the behavioural enquiries made with 
parents aid uses externally validated questionnaire measures. The later CHES 
(1970 cohort* B2) places more emphasis on behaviour , "and collects informa- 
tion on problem behaviours at home and at school and or the mental state of 
the mother, an important factor i n Jetermin ing child disorder. 

Longitudinal studies also provide an opportunity to examine the natural 
history .of disorder in childhood. Douglas's (1946) British National Survey 

. (B3) and the 1000 Newcastle Families Survey of -Brandon et al . (Bl) were 
large scale "longitudinal studies started shortly after the end of World War 

•11. The cohorts were studied at frequent intervals during childhood and 
adolescence. Douglas remains in contact with 86 per cent of the 1946 sample 
(now aged 30) and is now relating later psychiatric morbidity to earlier 
childhood problems and experience (B3). The 1946 cohort is also being used 
to examine behavioural- continuities between and within generations. Subjects 
who have themselves become parents are being interviewed when their children/ 
are aged 4 and 7 (B3). The Newcastle study ceased when, the cohort reached / 
the age of 16. Brandon is now undertaking an exercise to examine the / 
feasijDilily of relocating the sample to study the relationships between ea^ly 
and later disorder. West and Farrington (BIO) followed a group of boys frbm 
a high delinquency ares, during middle childhood and later adolescence. 
During that time behavioural assessments were made at regular intervals. The 

-cohort was further examined at age 21 and 25 and these later assessments will 
provide information on continuities between childhood disorder and adjustment 
in early adult life. Zeitlin (B 11) is using^case notes from a clinic popu- 
lation to study continuities between child an*d adult psychiatric disti^'bance . 
A very different type of study is being carried out in Mauritius but Jls being 
supervised in York- by Venables in collaboration with Mednick and Schulsinger 
(BS)'. The investigation aims to follow subjects whose patterns, of autonomic 
reactivity are held to resemble those found amongst adult schizophrenic 
patients, thrciL,<?h childhood and adolescence. 

General clinical studies (see section C) 

f^tudies in this section include those concerned with the definit'^ion of dia^no 

entities or the investigation of causal mechanisms. Interventi/bn studies are 
described in^ section F,. 



The survey found surprisingly little su/stunliiil wor^k being'done on ih^* affective 
disorders in i-h > i (iiuxui , u n urea in vv;h i 7 h there is confusion about\both pheno-^ 
menology and treiitment. B*'!-^ and Lrtu.ler ( C-l ) are con t inuing-^thei r in ves t iga t ifjns 
,into aspects of the psych6patholo{^y a;id background of children who refuse to go " 
to school. Lena (C2) has made in tercrst ing proposals to study the children of 
parents with man ic-d(^pressjive psycho's is but is working with limited resources.^ 
and ina.dequate access to c^ontro.l ca^es. A study by Walker et al . on" self-injury 
(C3) is assessing a consecul i Vi.' gr^')Up of 10-l*l-yeat^-old children vyho have 
attempted suicjde. Birlt^son (Al ) /is working to dev-elop a quest'! oiinaixe mea.^>ure 
of depression approp i* i a i for use/ with children. ;. , . 

The concept of liypei-ac t i v i ty is/rrfT important one for it carries -.r- at ledst a^s N 
used .in the United Stivl»"s - i:nj>urtant implications for treatment and aetiology - 
There was only one study on this condition - that of Taylor et al^. (C6),^ who are 
examining the rt.' la t i onshi p o-f/ osyctliophysiologi cal measur6s and measures of 
attention to hypei*ae t i y i t y in a group of disturbed boys. Kol viif* and his ^ 
colleagues (C5)* are studying/ a group of children with ant i -social disorder ^ 
identified at selu)ol wirth a tM'w {^> examining the classification of this type of"* 
disoi-di!r. Both c^f thes^e studies should prove valuable in clarifying existing 
//>vt r- i n c 1 us i ve diagnostic concepts. " > : m 

There^ ai*e a numbor of studies -t^^ki ng place on the.^ syndrome of infan,tile autism. 
Previous estimates of th6 prevalence of autism have been criticised for ,, ' 

generalising from alleged ovtM*-i*st i matt,'s found in surveys carried out in areas * 
with :i <i i sj>ropor t ionat e number of middle class families. In order to examine 
this possibility Wing and Gould (C19) are carrying out a 'prevalence survey in a 
geoiJra ph i c*u 1 I y df I' i n»d * aroa with a predoini nanc«> o f' -worki ng class families ai«dv 
i the " sunu* :-^iudy, uri.' investigating tho prevalence of autistic-like behaviour 
in i-lii Idron w 1 1 li .s^ven- subnormal i ty . ■ • . 

The aeti(Wogy of tlje condition and the eont I'ibut ion of genetic and, 'biological 
fae/tors ai-t' being studi.^dM)y Folstt^in and Rutt*^r (CIO), who are examining the 
eoncoi-danVe for c^^jjn : t i ve ' i^ipa i rmen t and for social autism in twins. By 
si mul t aut>ous ly e xarr. i 11 i n g anamnestic data, this study allows for the investi- 
gation oK T h*' * 1 ntvi ac t ion between neurological and genetic factors in the 
autistic syndrome. Re 1 a t ionslii ps between social £Lnd cognitive asp»?cts are also 
being siudiod by Wing and Gould (C19) in their total ' popul at ion^ surv*^y . and, in 
a si'pari'tf study (C20). tiie same workers are examining relationships between 
social skills and educational achievement.' Rutter and Clark (C18) are 
'invest i gat i tig t iio i-t>lative importance of poor motivation ( n^ga^^i vist ic beha- 
viour) and ct^gnitive de'ficit in accounting for autistic chi-ldren's poor 
per To yuan cT* ciuring psychometric testing. 

'\ 

Tho i*i>lo of en vi i-onmen t a I factors - in particular disturbances in parent-child 
(■(nimiuti i cat i un - in tiie ae.tiology of autism is being studied by Lennox and * 
Ruttei* (C*i:o who are i n ves t i ga t i lig thought disorder in the parents of 
autistic childi-tMi a^id in CL )trols. The same problem is being examined by 
KolVin et al. (C12), who have used a range of self report attitude and 
bi'l*avit)ur scales to compare' ihe parenting .received by autistic children with 
that (>tC(Ulicr children with communication disorders. Rutter and Bartak (C17), 
exaiuiniug s i mi lar ^rob 1 em^ have andertaki?n a detai led !obs'jrvg.tional and 
intei*riow i-)rnparison between autistic and aphasic children.. 

/ ■ • ■ 

Research, inthe field of developmental - disorders is being carried out by Shaffer 
who i s" i uv^^st i gat ing' the rrtationship between bedwetting and psychiatric dis- 
order. In .ono study, enui'etic children with and without associated psychiatric 
disturbance- ai-e compar<,ni on a number of backgrourtl indices and measures of bladder 
function (G25). In another, behaviour change* is being assessed after successful ■ 
•treatmont (C24). Berg ct al . (C22)-are interested in diurnal incontinence and 
are acquiring normative data on functional bladder volume and on the motor 
'behaviour adopted by daytii.ie enuretics for controlling micturition. Fun dud is 
et al . (Cll) ari^ examining the behavioural and scholastic correlates of delay in 
speech development. 

A n'umber of psychologists, namely Bryant and Bradley (C26), Frith (C29), Miles 
(.C31)- and Richardson and Zangwill (C32), are studying perceptual and linguistic 
differences in children who have difficulty in reading. Russell and Slade (C33) 
are examining th,e correlation between backwardness in reading and in calcu^lating 
in a clinic group. Clark (C27) is examining the value of intelligence and 
language tests in predicting later reading difficulties. Studies on the relation- 
ship between purely school or educational factors and learning difficulty may not 
have been fully represented in this survey, which included only a selected number 

if 6 
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-of academic departments of education. Relevant Studies include thofee by Fogelman 
(C28) who is matching NCOS and municipal data to relate regional differences in 
attainment' to eaucationar expenditure, and Wedge and Robinspn (C35) who are con- 
,trasting the aftai-nment of children who s.tarted school bofofe «ind ^fter their fifth 
''birthday.. More "detailed and complex school influences' on \attainment are being 
examined in the studies by Rutter et al. "(H6) -and R<4ynolds cet al.(H5), described 
lat4r in this section. The impact of anxiety on learning at schbol is being 
studied by Jones and Currell (630 ) . ' i^Worrall (H8) 'is studying thev-elfects of . 
-jpen feedback between pupil and teacher on- classroom behaviour and achievement f 

* « / • . 

Psychiatric disorder In children yvith physical illness.(see section D). 

Selection bias is a ma-jor problem in tne evalua^ion of psychiatric dis6rder in 
epileptic children . An opportunity to ovorcome* this arose with the NCOS 
(1958 cohort) from which it was possible to extract a tota^ , sample of children 
with convulsive disorders. Butler and West (D3r have used this to compare 
eduaational attainment and social ^d j us trtien-t of children who, bate had febrile and 
* ot*^- seizures. They have examined additional medical records for thege" 
children, but behavioural assessment has been limited to data obtained during , 
tbe N^S>- ^ . c ' 

The relationship between earj.y neurological dysfunction and later behaviour 
remains a confused area with most follow-up stuclies using perinatal abnoflha^lity 
rather than any direct inri^.;-: neurological dysfunctio;i as their startiijg 

point. Drillien and Tnompson (D5) have tha opportunity to follow up a lai^ge 
representative serie? of low birth weight children who had documented neurological 
disorder in the first year of lifeT Regrettably tha value of this study will be 
limited by a somewhat restricted foilpw-,up evaluation of behaviour. ' ^ 

Non-localising 'minor' or sofa ^neurological signs and a number of physical 
^stigmata' have previously been tound to -be. associated with learning and^ 
■behaviour difficulties. However', these signs are alleged to be more common in 
Children Avith -a history of perinatal complications ajid it may be thatrthe 
aipparent assaciation is an artefact of fi-oclal disadvantage. Shaffer and Sandberg 
(D14) are examining this possibility by studying the relationship between 
neurological signs, physical -stigmata and. 'social and family .disadvantage in a 
school population.' ... 

The search for 'm.^chanisms linking brain dysfunction and behaviour disorder has 
been the focus of a number of studies in the Child 'Psychi atry Department at the 
Institute of Psychiatry. In the latest of a series oi related. invest igationr. . 
Shaffer et a],. (D12 are carrying out a controlled follow-up of ch^ildren who have 
su-fifered head' in jury . Particular emphasis is being given to obtaining a 
satisfactory baseline i^f pre-accldent behaviour and on examiniii ;? environmental 
and rearinr changes which might account for the high rate of disorder that has 
been found te follow brain trauma. ■ In a closely linked study Rutter. and Chadwick 
(Dll) are studying the effect afage and cognitive recovery .after severe brain 

* injury. ' \ , 

It is probable that >at least some of the psychiatric difficulties experienced v 
by epileptic children follow from the. unwanted effects of anticonvulsant drugs. 
' This remains a very under-researcheti area. Corbett (D4)*is relating anti- 

* convulsant blood levels in institutionaXised 'severe epileptics- to . their 
educational achievement and behaviour. Hutt (D8) at Keele is examining some 
specific cognitive effects of anticonvulsant and other, drugs. , . 

The practical difficulties experienced by children crippled with spina bifida 
are being examined by Butler et al. (D2), Spain (D15) and> Harper et al. (D6). 
Improvements and refinements in EEG techniques are leading to increasing 

* scepticism about earlier^ studies which suggested specific behavioural correlates - 
of given electrographic patterns. This area is of interest to Harris et al. 

* (D7) and Shaffer et al. (D13), each of whopi is engaged upon referring type of 

EEG abnormalitys to psychiatric syndrome in somewhat different clinical populations, 
and to Stores (D16, D177, who j.s examining EEG correlates of educational and 
school adjustment dif.f iculties . * 

f Many clinicians working with epileptic children feel that the high rat^ dis- 
order is at ],east partially attributable to social stigma. Research into attiXudes 
is being carried out by Bower and Ward (^Dl> and West'(D20). But this type df 
resea«;ch is extremely difficult and may require a more sophistiqated methodology. 
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S(?veral.,of ihi* sLudifS on thv psychiatric status of jihysically ill children" 
(section D) imply Du- changed hiiLurc o P. pa rtjn L-ch i 1 d i n I (? rac t i on . A novel and' 
interesting desig;i is Liu* exp(.M•^m(^rlLal and'*obst?rva^t Ipnul stud^ by Markova and 
Forbes (D26), who are in vest i gat i n^ ovurp;r6tecL i. vo -^f-l^avi our amongthe parents 
of haemophi}ic children. Wolff and Wills (P30) are carrying out a psychtatcic 
survey of a grou'p of adolescent di'abet ics' previously studied in early childhood. 
Baum and Gath ( D2 1 ) are examining the rolationsiiip between poor disease control in 
diabetics and their psyclna^Fic states ■. 

• •• . • . * ' ^ 

The impacl of. hospitalisation dur.lng i.-arly childh^:-)od has provio^ly been 
examined, by Douglas usiixg the British "National Survey (1946) data. These 
studios are U'eing (extended ( D24 ) to (»xamine possible so'M*ces of bias and to 
investigate whether effects have, pi.»rsisted into later adolescence and early 
adult life. The effects of me i i ca l' t r ea t men t are also toeing studied by 
Standen ancKWaugh . (1)29 ) in an uncon i. rol led and - i^elec t ed study on cli i Id ren with 
congenital dislocation of tiie hip and by Ilowarth an'd his colU»agues (D25)., who 
are studying bi-haviour chiuige ovt r* vl _o\\v year'pc^r^od amongst children 
receiving r<'nal dialysis at home Si.'\.'i*ra T paed i a t r^i c itins are concerned to 
lessen the stresses im'posed by hoi?ipi t a 1 i sa t i on . Evans et al . (F12) are 
studying the impact on the fami 1 i*<',s of ^landi capped children of interventi^ by 
•a special Children's Centro^ani Smith et al . (D2&) are examining the effects 
of play l(.*aders on ward p 1 ay ac t i vi t i es . • . • . 

Later effects of obstetric and perinatal abnormality (see section E) . 

Various obstetric atui p(.*ri natal facors, in particular deficient fttra -uterine 
gro^•lh, obstetric analgfsiji and tlie" quality and amount "of early mother-child 
-joii t ac t , ha ve bfi^n' h'l'ld to inf.luence the child's later social ajid- intellectual ' 
developmt.'n t . Several longitudinal studies have been established to examine «. 
these effects and some of these are still active. Findings from, these , st uclies 
have ofttMi b^en cont radi c tCH*y , few have taken account^ of family and soc;?!* 
factors wliich themsolve'^ predispose to perinatal and intra-uteri ne aljnormali ty and 
which mtiy , long', alter birth, 'continue to operate to the child's detriment. Jll.'Jiley 
el*al. (K5) are cont;erni.'d with tliis iosue and axe investigating the *early social 
as well as clinical experiences of low birth weight infants. . • . - 

To some extent these ' p rob lems can" be examined in the major longitudinal studies, 
namt^ly lh(> NCUS 1958 cohort \b4) and the CHKS 1970 cahort (B2)|, where large 
..umbers allow for the statisticial partialUfig out of i n ter rela'teS e f f ecl:s Infants 
of low. birth weight in the* CUES sample (U2) will liuve been examine^ on a'humber _ 
of devel opnit^tn al mc.'asures ;;t 22 and 42 montlis (Chamberlain et al,, El). Although 
there was little empliasis on beha\.*"iour at tlu; time of these, examinations, the data 
w'i 1 1 he lin'ked to tfie richer social and behavioural assessment at^che a^e of .5. 

" . ** ' • * 

In-preparing tliis .survey/^(^ routine, tMiquiries iV(?rp made with acadeHiiTC depaftments 
of obstct.Vii^'s , and it is liki'ly that several' of these are following up children* 
vV'i t h' re f(^ renege i(\ ant»rnaUil^or perinatal' features. ' ^ , , 

From the piu'cti a i r i c: ch'par t men ts surveyed Oobblng^and Wlj i t f i/elcl • ( £3) at tho/ 
University o.l^Mancht s I rr , and Stewart and Strang (ElO) at University College 
Hospital, LoMdoii (L'CH) ari- ccMiciM-ni'd • lo asses.'j^ the later effe'ct.s of in t ra-uterine 
a^ojf! prri nata l^di'riordei* ^ind t ri a t^nv^ n t . The Ma^iches ter • uji i t collates very -complete 
social and ultrasV)nic ft'l a P growth data during pregnancy. The UGH unit provides 
' cgn 1. 1 n uoi^ aul(Miu\ted rrcrords of ^he trt^atment and state of ill peoi\.ates ,in an 
bit ens J. ve* car**' u'n i t . Thi' pr(^granunt» Ifas^been ongoi ng> f or- spme tinie, but lays most, 
emphasis on . r»'jui I ar *}Jsychoniel r i.c evaiuati.-on with rt.'latively littls enquiry into 
behaviour or' social and family fifcf.ors. The follow-up programme ^t Manchester 
has not yei btu'fi \'st abl ished . . ' • . \ 

The Br i t, ish' "B«l r t lis 'Survey showed that an increasing proportion of newborn 
infant.s are 'iSpiMidi ng "tfme in spec j a 1 care units. , .Tlie effects of the 
separatio^n. f rom at^othcM- .wlii ch may , accompany intensi ve care are of ccmcern to a 
lumber^ of \feveiopnv^n t a 1 psycliologl sts and paediatr.icians . - ^ilot work, i* i^ei ng 
.carried out by^ Ijarvey .e t al*. (E^y-'and Richard^ and Br imt)lecombe (E9) in noting 
.he amouQt 6T contac t - thai, ^ijotliers have*wit,h t'h^ir in-tants rectiving sDecial 
care. Jaques et al'. (E6 m-l'-: contrasting the development of children treated 
'in uni ts /in- v;hich» contact w|i t h » mot. her was- maxilTiised with infants who received 
con v6ntional."caLrQ . , ^ * - • . 

■ ■ r ■ • :\ • • . . 

Studies of this sort are ^•lenri y- o f interest and may well, .reveal effects of 
■ early separa tions-bn- pAren t i n.g'. . FTOwever, it. is by rto means certain which 
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asuros might Ix- st-nsitivi- lo i-tlfcis on t infant's social deveJopment. 
Heitce the value ut Mill.s" study ( KH ) into the cMccts orc5bstetric analgesia. 
This.v employs a very wiu" r:iiii;t- 1 outcome meiisures to investigate the short or 
medium term effects on tiie inf;int of obstetric analgesia. 



Treatment studies {see section F), 

Little .psychopharmacologi cal ri»se«rch was being carried out at \ he time of this 
study. Graham and Richman's study on sleep disorders (Fl) is examining the 
hypnotic rather than Hie psyctiol r6pi c x^ffects of drugs in a mixed group of. 
children with sleep disorders. The study by Kolvin et al. (F2) on anti- 
depressant treatment of school pliobia is a much needed replication of the wprk 
*of Klein et in the United States, but suffers from the .absence of chocks on 

drug consumptj.on "wilh a drug' which has been shown to nave a low accept ?.nee rate 
irj children. There is no work being undertaken on the use of stimulant drugs. 
Shaffer et'al. (F3) ar<; earryi-ng out laboratory studies into th;^. effects of 
iralpramine on bladder function. 

Behaviour, therapy research .includes the use of imagi na J, desensi t isa t ion in 
asthmatic children (Norrish and Godfrey, F19 ) and ^ehu' et al . (F15) are studying 
the value of behavioural treatment of children in the care of social .services. , 

With the high provalentfe of psychiatric disorder in childhood and it he j '-ortage 
of- skilled prac t i t. ionri's^ it is understandable that there should be an interest 
In developing trt?atmc'nt teciir/Kiues for use by non-specia^lists . Pinki^rton (F21)^ 
Is engaged in training nurses to counsel families, but has not yet devA3loped a 
satisfactory evaluation programme. Coleman et aK (Fll) are training nursery 
nurses in behaviour management. Ru^ter et al. (•F22) are assessing the ef/'ect-s 
of working through parents to manage behaviour problems of autistic children. 

'Yule et al . (F26) are carefully evaluating behaviour thorapy administered ^ 
through teachers and this is also part of the ambitious treatoiont study, being 
carried out by KoTTtn (F16), which contrasts the value of a variety ol school 

'based interven t io^is*. Not all triuatment studies examine the treatment inter- 
actions that actually take place rather thiin those which are merely intefided. 
Careful documentation of / the^ajiworapeut i c' process is especially irnportant in 
studies of psycho-therapy and it is regrettable that neith(?r Lat5k'(FlZ1. nor 
Lindsay (F18) nor Cameron (F^O) 'plans tO-exami'ne the naturQ of the tr(?atment 
interaction in his psychotlierapeut ic . studios . • ^ 

Ounsted'and Lynch (F20) are attempting to prevent child abus<' by using intensive 
nurture and support in 'at risk' families.' However, this is ol neces.sii.y a 
small scale study and its iml^act will be* d i f f ic'u l1>to ^ assess . A mure systematic 
approach to {Prevention is being applied by Tizard^et aT. *(F23) who aie ' 
painstakingly examining the impact on mental and physical health of comprehensive 
children's centres set up to serve defined geographical aroas . , 



Development of children with family and Social disadvantage (see section G)i 

lA number ol studies investigate the conc6.*pt of 'the cycle of deprivation'. 
lUitter and Quin ton 7 d 1 ) 2ire enquiring into the childhood experiences of^a con- 
secutive group of mothers who are placing their own children into.care.^ They 
will then go on to investigate a now adult population, whose childliood 
deprivations had been .clearly documented in an -(^ar 1 i(»r study^of children in 
institutions. * This study provides an example* of how a we 1 l-c>e f i ned* problem which 
requi res lo,n gi t udi na 1 s tudy can be -researchfjd (^cononii eal 1 y by us i n g - data obtained 
ina previous , investigat ion . Tonge and Lunn, (G16) will also capitalise on an 
earli^ study by examining the second and third generation of a- group of deprived 
families, v/ho were the subject of earlier r(?search. 

* * ^ '* 

An alternative approach is to investigate the second gen€?ration of ttt^ cohort i'h 
a longitudinal study. Brandon et al . (Bl) would be int-erested in doing this, and 
are undertaking a feasibility exercise to deterpiine how readily th^e original 
1000 Newcastle Families' cohort can be traced. The principal aim of the British 
Natipnal Survey's (1&7G cohort) Second Generation Study (E9^ ^s- to examine 
continuities of disorder in different generations. The limitations of the origin 
sample - which, for example, excluded illegitimate births - would make it ^ less 
suitable base for the study of continuities of deprivation. .. 



McLaughlan et al . (G8) use an interesting stratogj^ to examine inter-generational 
conlinuitios ni pai-cniing. They (?xami no similarities in the parenting beha.Viours 
of sibling si.st.ui-s brcjught up by Lh<.' same mother. 

These invest i gallons address themj-:" 1 vos l.o the basic question of wliother there 
are con tiniu ties of deprivation. A study by Wolkind et al. (G17) examines how 
such eont inui t ies mi ghu be m»xliatod. Carefully constituted samples of 
disadvantaged womt-n and eon tresis are being studied during the early years of 
^thcMr fii-st child's dcvi • 1 opmen t . This study, as well as any in this review, 
11 lusi fa t.'.'s i\u' advrin t ag»\s oS eo 1 1 abora t i on between the psychiatrist and the 
behavioural scitinist. It combines the psychiatrist's awareness and concern 
foi- indi\idiial di f fc-rcMU't's and cl i n i cal problems with m-^thods derived from 
deve lopmiMi t a 1 anci t- t.bo 1 og i ea 1 r<:seareh. Another study which examines 
mechanismj5 of disadvantage is that by Mayall and Petrie (G7), contrasting the 
soeial behavi<.)Uf of minded ehild.'en when with their baby minder and when with 
their mother. The eftetts of deprivation on the child are being 
investigated by DiXon and Hutl(?r (03) who are examining classrdoni behaviour 
)t childi-i'n who havt- b»u'n institutionalised since an early age. 



There Is a. cl()s(> link biftween paruntal psychopathology and childhood disoraer. 
The studies o i" Brown and Harris (01) and Hutter et al . (012) are in some respects 

. coRip 1 1'MUMi 1.11 1'y . Brown is using (^Hdeniiological methods to examine tlie 
vulnerability to and precipitation of depressive disorder in women. Rutter et 
al. havr oeen i n ves t i ga t i ng ' tlie impact of depressive and other^mental disturbance 
in parents on their chiKlren. Another investigation examining* maternal 
influeiK-ts i.v thai by Oath (0-1) who, in earlier research, noted the particular 
difficulties < xi)er ienc(jd by older mothers. Her current controlled study examines 

* these probli'ns sy$ tema t vea 1 t^" and also looks at their impact on the behaviour o'f 
the ehi Id. 

A number of i nvc^s tigators examine relationships between child state and changes 
in faniilv circumstance. Ti/ai-d and Hodges (015) are examining variations in the 
social deve.lopment of children - all initially in institutional care, but 
diff(MMng in th(^ir later nurture. Streather (014) is using longitudinal data from 
the NCOS to contrast the development of cliildren who start .liTe with a single 
parrni but whose mothers then marry or cohabit, with children born legitimately, 
who on to hxse a parent by deatli or separa.tion. Pollock (09) is following a 
"cohort of cliildren in a di sadvan t aged urban community with part icular reference 
to el aiipt'.s in housing and material circumstance. 



School influences on behaviour (see sect/on H) 

The survtn- of acad«.'nne departments of education was limited to those with chairs 
in psychology. For this reason certain relevant projects may have been over- 
l(j('ktHl.- 

St'vcral stud its cxaniiiu* the contribution that school may make to childhood dis- 
t r»'s.s oi* disorder. Pink(M-ton and Hughes (HI) are examining the emotional impact 
of part-time niii-sery eriucatioTi, which, whilst appearing to provide educational 
ben<.'fits i ti ati ccotiomical way. necessarily involves disruption of routine and 
di scont.i nil i t y of care foi* the vei-y young child. These workers are also examining 
the prtn-aletiee of pi'obl em. behaviours during the fi >'st few weeks ax school (H3) 
and thei 1- i-e 1 a I i onsh i p to eai'ly care and other background variables. In a further 
study they a re cont ra^st inj; the quality of communication between very young 
children and i he i r. t eachcriS and mothers (H7). 

Both Rutter et al. (116) and Reynolds et al . (H5) are examining the effects of 
secondary school on the behaviour of older children. An earlier study by Power 
suggested that: dtMig recognis»'d school differences in the prevalence of disturbed 
or delinquent heiiavioui' could not be explained solely by variations in their 
pupil intake. This was later confirmed by Rutter in a longitudinal study in which 
it was liossible to take account of difference in intake. Both Reynolds and Rutter 
ire now cont.rasting tlu* soc i al . organ i sat ion , curricula, teaching methods and 
amiMinl of pastoral cart- In schools with high and low rates, of disorder. 

In an elegant S(^ries of experiments, Connolly and Smith (H2) have studied the 
effects of class si/,e and density and teaching style on the behaviour of young 
children, • This is liki'ly to provide useful infc^rmation for the planning and 
organisation of schools and also to be of more general relevance to the study 
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of ecological influences on children's social development. Worral (H8) is 
studying the process whereby children and teachers form initial impressions 
of each other. As part of this research it is proposed to examine the effects 
.on pupil attitudes and behaviour of impression feedback. This issue is 
directly relevant to certain psychotherapeutic methods. 

Finally, Butler et al. (HI) in their extensive survey of school and care 
provisions for young children linked to the assessment* of individual children in 
CHES (B2) will hopefully provide information on the impact of different types oi 
provision for deprived or handicapped children, and more generally on the chiia 
population . 



Personality and individual differences (see section I) 

The stability of individual differences over relatively short periods of time is 
being examined- in the longitudinal studies being carried out by Richman et al, 
(36), Costello (J3), Wolkind and Hall (G17), Richards and Dunn (J16) and 
Blur ton Jones (Jl). Wood (15) is studying the stability of activity and * 
attention during the first 10 months of life. These are attributes which are 
thought to be relevant to some forms of behaviour disorder in childhood and 
their early correlation and continuity will therefore be of particular interest 
to child psychiatrists. Powell (14) is examining the association between 
* Eysenckian parameters of personality and behaviour disturbance. Little (13) 
is contrasting certain psychophysiological responses in childreir wi th 
predominantly conduct and neurotic disturbances. 

Ixjng-term stability is 'being examined in the Institute of Education's 
longitudinal study which was established primarily to examine the stabiUty ol 
personality traits. Data collection has been complete for. some time . and 
Giuganino and Hindley (II) are now analysing scores on the Cattell Inventory 
collected during adolescence. Venables (B8) is examining the consistency of 
autonomic variables during childhood as part of his study of risk factors m 
schizophrenia. Kolvin and Scott (12) have acquired data on temperamental 
characteristics of monozA'gotic and dizygotic twins during childhood and early 
adolescence and analysis should .be valuable in assessing the genetic contri- 
. bution,.to individual differences. 

Development of communication and socia! relationships within the family 

(see section J) 

Blurton Jones is usineL adaptat ions Ainsworthl-S techniques for measuring 
= attachment to carry out a longitudinal study of ^^^^^^f |j^P "^^^^ 
class children (Jl). .The special contribution of his ^itudy has been the duration 
and frequency of follow-up and the attention paid to ind:-dual differences in 
the child and mother. This method is now being extended a working-class group 
and to mother-infant pairs in other countries. 

•The notion of attachment has traditionally been linked with response to 
separation. Hinde's work with primates has suggested that the infant;s response 
to separation is to a large extent determined by the quality of its prior attach- 
ments Dunn*(J5), now working in Hinde's laboratory, is examining an extension 
of this proposition in human infants. Toddlers' responses to the stress imposed 
bv* the birth of a younger sibling are being related to measures of attachment 
obtained before the second child's birth. Sturge C,J19) is examining a similar 
•situation, the emphasis in her study being on the temperamental and behavioural 
characteristics of the first born child. Although these studies are being 
carried out at different centres there has been a good deal of early cooperation 
so that each will provide limited replication data for the other. 

There is a great deal of interest in the ways in which attachments or relationships 
arp formed in the young infant. The methods of study owe a great deal to ethology 
and to recent lingui -tic research with its emphasis on the microanalysis of 
sequences. In nearly all cases, interactions in a standardised, sometimes 
artificial, sometimes semi-naturalistic situa^tion are filmed or videotaped and 
the recording is then analysed. -Sequences generate a groat deal of data which 
mly be c^befsome to handle. Yet this approach to child development, research 
is clearly attractive and in initial execution perhaps simple. In preparing 
^ this survey one encountered a P'^ber of , such projects being undertaken for 
masters and doctorate theses. Many of these appeared to over-simplify the 
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issues, paying little heed to individual diff'jrences in mother or infant and 
minimising the likely problems of data reduction and analysis. Studies of that 
sort have not been included in this review. However, Bruner (J2) in Oxford, 
Newson and Pawlby (J15) in Nottingham and Schaf'fer and Crook (J17) and 
Schaffer and Messer (J18) at Strathclyde University use these techniques with 
a major investment of resource to look at how mother and infant become engaged 
in an interaction and how the needs and intentions of each are communicated to 
one another, Bruner is particularly interested in whether these pre-linguistic 
communications are continuous with linguistic structures which appear later, 
Newson is interested in the role of intent in infant behaviour and the workers 
in Strathclyde in the very detailed identification and analysis of subtle 
communicative signals between mother and young child, Foss and Wells (J6) are 
examining a rather more specialised aspect of early communication and are 
interested in the process of imitation between mother and infant. 

It is likely that the- degree of sophistication and complexity of early 
communication is linked to the stage of the infant ' s ^perceptual development. In- 
genious studies by Mills (Jll) at Bedford College and Murray (J13) in Edinburgh 
set out to identify the developmental stages of the infant's visual and auditory 
discrimination. Mills uses an operant technique and Murray a general dis- 
turbance in the infant's behaviour as markers of infant recognition. These 
responses are noted at different ages \^■ith reference to minor alterations of the 
mother's appourancc, voice and behaviour. 

It is now generally acknowledged that the infant's behaviour may initiate inter- 
actions with i is caretaker and determine " their length and nature. The infant 
role in a relationship is a subject of wide interest. However, because there 
are many factors operating in a relationship, it is experimentally difficult to 
identify those which originate with the infant. Contrasting a mother's behaviour 
with her different children is one approach but is contaminated by birth order 
effects. This has led Costello tp use twin pairs in his longitudinal study of 
relat ionsl'iip formation (J3). Another approach to the study of infant effects is 
to look at cliildren with known abnormality and to note how these affect the 
mother s behaviour. Newson et al. (J14) and Newson and Pawlby (J15) are using 
deaf and Down's syndrome children to look at compensatory or alternative " 
behaviours in the mother. 

Perhaps it is not surprising in a field that is very child centred that, whilf^t 
a great deal of attention is paid to variation in infant state and temperament, 
there is apparently less interest in the effects of fluctuations or 
ii f f t^rt^nces in the mother's state. However, in view of the high prevalence of 
mood disturbance in the moiiicrs of young children it would presumably be an 
added strength to many infant studies if the mother's state were to be 
systematically noted. Two modest studies examine maternal stress, Geber (J7) 
contrasts maternal control techniques with and without a time stress and Mills 
et al. (J12) examine mothers' psychophysiological responses to infant crying, 

Bruner (J2) is interested in the relationship between early prelinguistic 
communicative behaviours and later linguistic cognitive development. This is 
also bein^ examined in Richards and Dunn's Cambridge Longitudinal Study (J16) 
in which 77 mother-infant pairs have been examined from pregnancy until the 
age of During this study Dunn noted that parent participation greatly 

increased the child's persistence- in play. This finding is being pursued (J4) 
with reference to social class, for it may be that play provides a useful 
rehearsal for skills and behaviours that will valuable at school. Social 
class differences in child rearing practices have been the focus for a 
longitudinal study by Newson et al . in Nottingham (J14), Their cohort, now 
aged 16, is. being examined for the last time during childhood in 1976, For a 
variety of reasons, data have so far been presented in a primarily cross- 
sectional way. Use of the SSRC data bank will make it easier to examine 
longitudinal continuities in the future. The examination at age 16 will 
"include an interview with the child on attitudes and activities. Instruments 
devised for this, study have been translated and are also being used (J14a and 
Jl4b) to study. child rearing in groups of immrgrant families. 

Development of extra -familial relationships: attitude and role-taking 
formation (see sect/on K) 

This section covers a mixed group of studies which have in common the child's ^ 
behaviour in and attitudes towards the world outside his immediate family. It r 
excludes studies which focus on the specific influence of school (see section H), 
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Manning et al . (Kll) in Edinburgh have completed a small but original 
observational study on patterns of aggressive behaviour amongst 4-7-year-old 
children which they pl?in to replicate on a larger sample. This was the only 
experimental study of aggression in young childrt?n encountered in this survey. 

Similarities between social behaviour within and away from the family are being 
examined by Blatchford and McGurk (K2) who are studying social approaches that 
very young children make towards each other, and by Fluck and Phillips (K5), 
who are interested in the effect that experience with siblings has on 
children's social skills. Martlew (K12) is examining continuities between 
speech fluency at home before starting school and later use of language in 
class. , 

Methods for gauging empathy in younger children are necessarily difficult and 
would seem to require a great deal of preliminary methodological work. Light 
and Aritonis (K8) use games developed by Flavell to study the development of 
role-staking and its relationship to cognitive development. Hoy (KG) uses a 
mor^ 'direct approach to study a similar problem aad observes children performing 
a task which requires some degree of empathic communication. 

Attitudinal research is beset with m€^thodological problems and research on the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory suggests that these increase through childhood and 
adole^^cence . Nethertheless , chi Idren ' s attitudes to their careers, sex etc. 
are being sought in both the Nottingham Longitudinal Study (J14) and the 
National Child Development Survey, 1958 cohort, (B4), with examinations at age 
16. Jahoda (K7) is enquiring into pubertal children's attitudes towards 
alcohol and Davey and Pushkin (K4) into children's attitudes towards other 
racial groups. These workers are using a number of different techniques to 
enquire into attitudes and the researches should be of interest from a 
methodological point of view. 

Finally, Louden (K9) is examining the sell-esteem of minority grovip adolescents 
and is relating this to the racial composition of tlieir school. 
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3. Research Abstracts 
A ^ Methodological studies 



(a) Abnormal 

Al Birleson, P. (Department of Psychiatry^ University of Edinburgh) 
DEPRESSION IN CHILDHOOD 

The aim of this study is to devise a reliable questionnaire for use with 
children which will provide a measure of depression validated against clinical 
assessments. The first stage has been to examine test-retest reliabilities of 
children* s self-ratings on a list of symptoms thought to be indicative of 
depression in a group of children resident in maladjusted schools. The second 
stage will be to give the questionnaire to clinic attenders who have been 
assessed by child psychiatrists for the presence or absence of depression and 
for Whom information is available about onset and precipitants of current 
disturbance, family history of depression, suicidal behaviour and alcoholism. 



A2 Brown, G.W., Keylin, M. , and O'Connor, P. (Social Research Unit, Bedford 
College, University of London;- DEVELOPMENT OF MEASURES OF MARRIED WOMEN'S 
current' LIFE STYLE AND SUBJECTIVE EXPERIENCES 

The work of this Unit in studying vulnerability to depression has been based on 
interview techniques developed earlier by Brown and Rutter. These have been 
widely used in child psychiatric research in Great Britain and abroad over the 
past decacie. The technique consists of an' interview in which a large number of 
areas are "covered, with open-ended exploration of any particular topic 
continuing until enough information has been collected to make a rating. The 
principal methodological problem consists in devising reliable rating scales to 
deal with ' ..le richness of the interview material. 

The Unit is cUrr.ently engaged in developing scales for rating a woman's sub- 
jective feelings of.self-worth, control, commitment .and competence in her domestic 
roles and for rating various dimensions of the marital relationship, in 
particular measures of emotional and practical support and the contribution that 
a woman* s husband makes to her feelings of self-worth.' Similar measures are 
being developed on the extent, quality and meaning of extra7f amilial relation- 
ships, contacts and activities. 

The methodological process involves the construction, modification and revision 
of measures following lengthy interviews and the provision of detailed notes and 
anchoring examples for each rating scale. 

The work is bteing supported by an MRC project grant. 



A3 Chadwick, 0., Shaffer, D., Rutter, M. , Harris, R. and Stores, G. 
(Department of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry ^ Institute of Psychiatry and 
Maudslay Hospital ^ London and Department of Neurophysiology^ Park Hospital, 
Oxford) DEVELOPMENT OF ITEM SHEETS AND RETRIEVAL SYSTEM FOR CLINICAL CASE 
MATERIAL 

Item sheets have, beeo used at the Maudsley Hospital for many years .to code 
diagnoses and other clinical features of case material. They have facilitated a- 
number of case note studies. The present project entails the refinement of item 
sheets to increase their acceptability to clinical personnel - and hence 'their 
reliability - as well as the development of a computerised filing and retrieval 
system, which allows -for the later attachmr.nt of investigative aji;id follow-up in- 
formation. The.EEG item sheet is being d-.-veloped jointly with Stores at Oxford 
and will enable clinical material from l^oth. centres to be pooled for further 
research. 




A4 Cox. A.. Rutter. M., Hopkinson, K. , and Egert. S. / 

Adoleaaent Payohiatry, Institute of Psychiatry^ London) INTERVIEWING STYLES IN 
DIAGNOSTIC INTERVIEWS WITH PARENTS 

Semistructured interviews have been widely used in research done at the I.istitute 
of' Psychiatry, and inter-rater reliability has been shown to be consistently hign. 
However, a pilot exercise by Cox suggested that different interviewing techniques 
might have different- effects and elicit different sorts of informant responses. 
The present investigation was planned to identify the- advan tages and dis- 
advantages of various good interviewing techniques. 

The study is in three parts. The first involved the development of systematic 
and reliable measures of interviewer techniques, informant responses and 
sequences of interviewer-informant interaction. The second consisted of a 
naturalistic videotape study of initial assessment interviews of parents attending 
a~ child .psychiatric clinic undertaken by psychiatrists in training. The findings 
showed that certain techniques were significantly associated with fuller expression^ 
of emotions and feelings by the informants, while other techniques were associated 
•with a better range and depth of factual information. ^ 

The third stage consists of an experimental study in which four main techniques 
are being used in order to systematically examine their effects in a controlled, 
fashion. Each informant will be interviewed on two occasions by different inter- 
viewers using different techniques in a balanced cross-over design. ; 

The study is supported by the SSRC.^ 

A5 Freud, A., Hayman. A., Sandler, J., and Yorke, C. r//ampstead CHwte London; 
PREPARATION OF A MANUAL FOR THE RESEARCH AND SERVICE USES OF THE HAMPSTEAD . 
DIAGNOSTIC INDEX AND PROFILE 

The Hampstead Diagnostic Index is a .classification system that has been devised 
over the past 15 years to code , both surface symptoms and underlying psycho- 
pathological formations that become manifest during the course of psycho- • \ * 
analytical treatment. Its development has been done in conjunction with work \ 
done at the Clinip on the refinement, and definition of psychoanalytical concepts. 

The Diagnostic Profile is a classif icati'on system for individual patients which 
aims to ^provide psychoanalysts with a basis for comparing .case material and for 

>the development of methods for predicting likely outcome and response to treat- 

' ment . • ^ " 

The' workers at the Hampstead Clinic are now collating a manual to serve ' as a guide \ 
to the use of the Index and Profile. 

This study is being supported by the United States National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

A6 Ghodsian M. (National Ckildven' s Bureau^ London) THE INTERNAL ' 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BRISTOL SOCIAL AD JUSTMEN[T GUIDE (BSAG) 

The^ BSAG has been widely used in- survjsy work; in some cases as a predictive 
instrument in other cases as an index of maladjustment. The Guide was used in - 
• the National Child Development Study (1958 cohort) at age 7 and 11. The present 
study examines those data and includes a factor .analysis- of all items, number 
of cross-reference exercises with the BSAG and the Rutter A and B scales, and 
validation exercises relating scores to delinquency "and psychiatric referral. 

This study is being supported by the DES and DHSS. 

A7 Heim A. Unwin," S. , and Watts, K. (Camhvidie Pt',yc\ologi:oal Laboratory, 
Vnivcratty of Cambridge) THE BROOK REACTION TEST IN MALADJUSTED AND DELINQUENT 
A ADOLESCENTS 

The Brook Reaction Test is a word-association test in which the stimulus words 
ar- ambiguous. It has been used to examine the personal interests of older 
children and adolc>sconts . CerXain deviant forms of responses had been noted 
previously in psychiatrical ly disturbed adolescen.ts . The current study 
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comprises a comparison of responses in delinquent, psychiatrically disturbed 
and normal teenagers, mat.-ihed for IQ. 



The study is supported by the MRC . 



A8 Kolvin, I., Garside, R.F. , Nicol, A.R. , Le'itch, I., and McMillan, A. 
(Nuffield Child Psychology and Psychiatry Department , Newcastle upon Tyne) 
A COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT METHODS FOR SCREENING CHILD .DISORDEIl 

The aim of this investigation is to compare the identification rates' of 
diff erent . screening measures used in a school population. The study is being 
carried out in conjunction with an investigation of different forms of school 
based treatment (see F16). 

Approximately 500 7-8-year-old children were screened using the Rutter B scale, 
a group test of educational achievement and sociometric measures of peer accept-, 
ance and rejection, and by examination of their school attendance record. Direct 
interviews were held with a suo-sample of these children and their parents. It 
is proposed to examine the extent to which these measures overlap and to 
calibrate their validity with reference to the direct interviews. 

The study is supported by the DES . 

A9 McMillan, A., Kolvin, I., Garside, R.F., and Walker, L. (Nuffield Child 
Psychology and Psychiatry Department , Newcastle upon Tyne) DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF ISOLATED AND REJECTED CHILDREN 

The aims pf this exercise are to contrast different sociometric .techniques and 
to validate them against other measures of .child disorder. Approximately 500 
8-year-old and 500 12-year-old children have participated in the study. „ The 
techniques used have been a 'Companionship Choice' measure, and a technique which 
requires the child to fit a known peer to a pictorial stereotype ( 'Guess Who' )• 
Children's Scores on these measures are being cross-referenced with their scores 
on the Rutter and Deveraux Teachers' Questionnaires, the McFarlane Honzik 
Parents' Questionnaire measures and the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory. 
The study is supported by the DES. 

AlO Mitchell, W., and Coleman, J . ( Depar'fmenl ~df PsycHtatry';, London Hospital 
Medical School) DEVELOPMENT OF OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES TO INVESTIGATE THE 
EFFICACY OF TREATMENT IN DISORDERS IN PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN * 

The aim of this study i^s to develop a standardised, assessment technique, based 
on a direct observation method, which could be applied to young children in a* 
school-.or nursery setting. The instrument would be used to measure short-term 
change'within the same setting after intervention. 

The instrument consists of a range of observed behaviours coded at 20-second- 
intervals. Assessmei;its are being made, by testers with differing degrees of 
experience, of its applicability and stability across .different settings and 
its validity through reference to teachers' global ratings of behaviour.- 

All. Rutter, M.', and Chadwick, 0. (Department of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry^ 
Institute of Psychiatry, London) EVALUATION OF A MALAISE INVENTORY 

The 'Malaise fnventory' is a 24-item self-completed questionnaire der.ived from 
the Cornell Medical Index. It has been utilised in a number of child and family 
studies to, identify emotional disturbance in • parents* and in adolescents. 

The present exercise is concerned with compiling validation and reliability data 
from studies within the Department of Child and Adolescent Psy<Shiatry. 

A12 Rutter, M., Chadwick, 0., and Yule, (Department of Child and Adolescent 

Psychiatry, and Department of Psychology ^' Ihsti^tute of Psychiatry , London) 
PREPARATION. OF MANUAL FOR THE RUTTER 'B2' SCALE 

The 'B2.' scale "is a 26-item teacher questionnaire on children 's 'behaviour which 
is now extensively used for screening purposes. Means, frequency distributions 
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and individual item prevalence rates have been established from longitudinal and 
ci-oss-sectioftal samples of 10- and 14-year-olds on ^the Isle of Wight, and for 7-, 
10- and 14-year-olds from an inner London borough. Data on the scalers 
reliability and val'idi^ty, together with correlations of overall scores with non- 
verbal IQ, reading age and social class, axe being collated. 

A13 Rutter, M. , Shaffer, D. , Shepherd, U. , and Sturge, C. (Department of Child 
and Adolescent Psychiatry ^ I netitute of Peychiatry) EV AW ATlOJi OF A IIULTIAXIAL 
CLASSIFICATION SCHEME' AND GLOSSARY FOR CHILD PSYCHIATRIC DISORDLR 

An earlier exercise carried out at the Institute of Psychiatry compared the 
reliability and discriminating properties of the eighth version of the Inter- 
national Classification of Diseases with a multiaxial scheme which incorporated a 
number of new codings appropriate to child psychiatric disorder. As a result of 
that study a number of innovations were put forward to the ICD and these have to 
a great extent been accepted by the WHO for inclusion in the ninth version of the 
ICD. 

The present study involves a systematic evaluation of the psychiatric section of 
the ICD and of a glossary especially prepared for use with that section. The 
inter-rater reliability and discriminating powers of the new, scheme are being 
examined by means of case history exercises in which approximately 70 British 
child psychiatrists are taking part. The value of a glossary is being 
systematically examined in a balanced design which compares the reliability of 
dia^osis before and after use of the glossary. 

.T?hls study is being supported by the WHO. " . 



(b) Normal 

A14 Blur ton-Jones , N. {^^epartment of Growth and Development^ Institute of Child 
Healthy London). INVESTIGATION INTO METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF HUMAN 
OBSERVATION STUDIES 

Blurton-Jones is involved in a number of observational studies of - mother-child 
behaviour" (see Jl). As part of that programme experiments have been designed: 
(a) to assess the influence of instructions and of certain situational variables 
on observed behaviour; (b) to compare the reliability of film, videotape and 'live 
direct "observation; (c) to compare detailed operational descriptions of 
behaviour with intuitive interpretation: of interactions ; and (d) to develop a 
simplified observational system for clinical use*. , 

The project is being s^upported by the SSRC. ■ y.. 



A15 Coleman, J., Laishley-, J., and Pond, D. (Department of Psychiatry^ London 
Hospital Medical School). DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT TO MEASURE ATTITUDES OF 
CHILDREN'S CARETAKING * . • 

Work. is in progress to develop a semantic differential test of attitudes towards 
child care. It is hoped that the instrument will be of value in contrasting types 
of professional child caretaker and in measuring change brought about by caretaker 
counselling. . * 

The study is being supported by a grant from the Goldsmiths' Company. 



A16 Douglas, J , Costello, A.; and Hoare, N. (MRC Unit for the Study of 
Environmental Factors in Mental 'and Physical Illness^ London) DEVELOPMENT OF 
^INSTRUMENTATION FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF CERTAIN INFANT AND MOTHER- INFANT BEHAVIOURS 

For Costello' s twin study (^ee J3) interviews and mothers' diaries were used to 
obtain indications of the timing of infaht wakefulness and of the amount of 
physical contact between mother and infant. These measures cannot easily be 
validated by observation, and the following instruments have been deviseU which 
are being cross-referenced against the mothers* reports. 

(a) A device to record the times and amplitude of whole body 'activity. A 
detector coil is placed under the infant's mattress. Activity produces a change 
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ifl the resonant frequency of an oscillatory circuit and allows a recording 
to be made of both amplitude and times of activity and respiration. 

(b) • A device to record the mother's proximity to her infant. This consists 
of a receiver mounted near the infant which is used in conjunction with a 
transmitter worn oy the mother. 

(c) A sound analyser extracts the dominant frequency of a cry which can be used 
to distinguish a cry from adult speech and~buc1cground noiso. 



A17 Dunn,' J., and Wooding, C. (MFC Unit on the Development and Integration of 
Behaviour, Madingleij, Cambridge). VALIDITY AND STABILITY OF THE CAREY SCALE OF 
TEMPERABIENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 

This investigation is being undertaken in the context of a study on the effect 
on first-born children of the arrival of a sibling (see J5). The Carey Scale of 
Temperamental Characteristics is widely used to examine individual differences 
in young children. In this study the stability over time of a shortened version 
of the Scale is" being examined on children included in Dunn's study on 
children's responses to the birth of a sibling (see J5). Scale scores^are being 
evaluated with reference to home observations. 



A18 Hiride, R\A. , Roper, R. , and Hinde, J. (MRC Unit on the Deve' pment and 
Integration of Behaviour, Madingley, Cambridge) PEER-PEER RELAl . JNSHIPS IN 
3-4 YEAR- OLDS 

This is a pilot study aimed at devising Q^^Jnethod for describing the. . quality , 
content and stability of relationships between nursery school children- 
Observations are carried out daily in a local nursery class. In due course it i 
hoped to relate these data to observations oi) relationships within the families 
of a sub-sample of children. 



A19 Hindley,, C, and Medjuck, B- (Department of Child Development and 
Educational Psychology , Institute of Education^^JJn.ipersity of London) 
THE STABILITY OF MEASURES OF PERSONALITY IN ADOLESCENCE 

The study utilises data frorr. the Cattel Inventory obtained at ages 15 and 18 
during the course of the Institute of Education's longitudinal study (see II). 

The study has been funded by the SSRC. 




B - Prevalence and natural history of disorder 



Bl Brandon, S., Miller, F., and Kolvin. I. (Department of Psychiatry, 
'university of Leicester and- University of Newcastle) A FEASIBILITY STUDY INTO 
-THE FURTHER FOLLOW-UP OF THE NEWCASTLE 1000 FAMILIES SURVEY 

The. Newcastle/cohort of children born in 1947 wa3 studied annually until the age 
of 16. A feasibility study is being undertaken to investigate the proportion of 
the cohort that can now be traced. If it is feasible, Brandon would hope to 
Investigate relationships between early childhood deprivation and maladjustment 
and later psychiatric disturbance and parenting aif f iculties. 1 

The research group additionally proposes to undertake a feasibility study of 
^resfiarch into the transmission of deprivation (three generations). Assuming the 
•^co-operation of a sufficient number of families, the transmission of indices of 
deprivation could be traced from the parents of the propositi- to,^^e propositi, 
first as children and secondly as adults and then to their own ch^dren. An 
attempt might.be made to evolve an index of deprivation using social, intellectual 
emotional, physical^ and economic criteria. 

B2 Butler N. fowling, S. , Howlett, B., and Osborne, A. (Department of Child 
fealtK Univorfty of iristol) CHILD HEALTH AND EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 
(CHESi . 

This is a-l^low-up study of a national sample of approximately 15 000 chi?.dren 
born diiring a week in April 1970. Th:s cohort was the subject of the British 
Births Survey (Chamberlain and Chamberlain) and a suh-sampLe was included ir the 
-British Births Child Survey ^( Chamberlairi et al . , El) Children born i-n Norther:; 
Ir6l8nd have been excluded from the lol low-up study. 

Thevdeciared aims of ::CHEa;-kr0i : (a) to e'xamine the development of children 
• identified in the ^British Births Survey as being at risH because of adverse 
birth or ob'Stetric factors,-. and (b) to survey the use made of child health, care 
and educational facilities-Uuring trhe first five years of life. However, because 
of the nature of the sample and of the data being collected, ii is likely to act 
..as,an important reference point for a wide variety of other studies, of both 
e&ucational and psychiatric interest. 

-Although resembling the earlier-British National Survey (1946 cohort) and the 
National Child Development Survey (1958 cohort) in scoik? and six.*.-, .U differs 
in emphasis and'in the instruments used from the previous invostiRutions. The 
British Births Study gave special attention to the state of tht? infant after 
birth and to the nature and extent of infant-moLher cortacl. 7hc current 
study (cohort aged 5) investigates the children before :hf'y start infant school ^ 
and includes a study.-«f copt^poraK^ developmental and health data from health 
visitors, child he'althv a^od citlld welfare records and a direct str'iy (yf the 
pre-school facilities, used by.^rthe children. It is using a number of previously 
standardised and validated instruments to investigate both the mother *s and 
child's psyphological state. 

Data have been collected by health visitors, the majority of whom have attended 
briefing sessions!, The interview wi.th' the mother xsls piloted on a sub-sample 
of 1000 childreh'-Uving- in* the Sout\PWfest and in Glamorgan, and certain of the 
novel assessment instruments have been subject to test-retest exercises. 

The measures?- used are listed below in outline detail. 

(a) Interview with mothers - includes sections on (i) family Composition; 

(ii) the child's medical history and present health; (iiiO television 
and reading practices; (iv) nursery, playgroup and school experience; 
(V) education and occupation of parents; (vi) questions about living 
conditions and social environment; and (vii) family health and smoking 
habits. 
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(b) Abstracts of other health records (see above) - cover (i) the extent, nature 
and tinjos oi* health contacts and screening proce^Jures; '^.nd (ii) wheth(?r or 
not the child has ever been placed on an at-risk or handicapped register or ~~ 
has been suspected as suffering from a non-ac.cidental injury, 

(c) Questionnaire for completion by mothers - comprises (i) the Rutter Child's 
Behaviour Questionnaire; (ii) the Mother's 'Malaise Inventory'; and (iii) 
a set of attitudinal ^questions mainly relating to child rearing practices 
which has been comr'Jeted especially for the survey, 

(d) Tests administered to the child - (i) English Picture Vocabulary Test; 
(ii) Graded Word Reading Test (Schonell); (iii) Profile Test (Kai vecboer ) ; 
(iv) Copying D,esigns Test; (v) Draw-a-Man Test, 

(e) Physical exa:aination - child's height and head circumference. 

The investigation is being funded by the-MRC, The National Birthday Trust Fund 
and the Readers' Digest Association. 

See .also : 

\, • 

El Chamb :)rlain , Davey and Simpson - The British Births Child Study 
HI B»».tler et al. - A national survey of British pre-school and day care 
ovision. 



B3 Douglas, J,, and Wadsworth , M. (MFC Unit for the Study of Environmental 
Factors in Mental and Physical Illness ^ London) BRITISH NATIONAL SURVEY 
(1946 Cohort) 

The L^it is involved in collection and analysis of" data from the original 1946 
weighted (for social class) cohort of 5362 single, legitimate births. During 
childhood^ information w:ls obtained on the cohort at 2-yearly intervals. This 
included items concernirg behaviour, school adjustment, hospital admissions, 
court appearances, etc. , and 86 per ceni of the sample, now aged 30, remain known 
to the Unit, A number of studies are now being undertaken in the Unit, of which 
the following are of direct relevance to child psychiatry: 

(a) . -Later Psychiatric Disorder and Its Relationship to Childhood Stress 

and Uisorder'"(Mann , S. , Douglas, J,, and Wadsworth, M, ) ; 

Individuals in the 1946 cohort were interviewed at the age of 26 and 
details were obtained about specialist treatment of psychiatric 
disorder. Psychiatric diagnosis was obtained directly from hospital 
notes. The data are now being used to examine the relationship 
Ijetween early stress and disturbance and later psychiatric illness 
which necess itated hospital admiss ion , 

(b) Early Predictors of Latei; Delinquency (Wadsworth, M, ) 

This is an examination of the antecedents of convicted members of 
. the cohort. Wadsworth is interested in contrasting convictions in 
terms of their frequency and degree of social acceptability, 

(c) Second Generation Study (see B9 ) , 



B4 Kellme^- Pringle, M., Weage , P,, and Fogelman , K, (National Children's 
Bureau, London) NATIONAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY (1958 cohort) 

The NCDS (1958) had its origin in the i958 British Perinatal Mortality Survey 
which was designed to invest'igate factors in the perinatal period which might • 
have a bearing upon the early death or , abnormal i ty of the baby. The sample 
comprised all of the babies born in England, Scotland and Wales during a week 
in March, 1958 ( 17 51R subjects). 

The cohort has since been followed up on three occasions, in 19G5, 1969 and most 
recently in 1974. 

(a ) In 1965 . when t he cohort was aged 7 , 92 per cent of known survi vors were 
con t acted . I nf ormat ion was obtui ned from each chi Id * s school and this 
included a teacher*s assessment on the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide, 



performance on thte Southgact? .Reading Test., a copying desifen, a drcCW-a^man 
and a problem arithmetic test. Parents were interviewed by health visitors 
and provided social and demographic information, history of reparations, 
pre-school care, medical history and reports of behaviour. A medical 
examination was carried x)ut by local authority doctors. 

The study was funded by the DES. 

(b) In 1969, when the cohort was aged 11, 95 per cent of the original cohort 
were traced. School data were broadly similar to those obtained at' age 7, 
'With the addition of a questionnaire completed by the child concerning his 
or her interests and aspirations. The parental questionnaire also 
resembled that given at age 7, with additional information being obtained 
on social circumotances. The medical examination was unchanged. 

The study was funded by the SSRC. 

•1 

(c) In 1974, when the cohort was aged ,16, approximately 87 per cent. of the 
original cohort partir:ipated 4n the follow-up. The information included . 
a reading and mathematics test, a. questionnaire completed by the^ teacher, 
incorporating the Rutter Classroom Behaviour Inventory and .items concerning 
parental involvement in school activities, overall evaluation of * 

• personality and contact with social and thorapeutic agenc:^.es. A 

questionnaire completed by the children enquiired about ajititudes, to school, 
work, marriage and leisure activities, tobacco and alcohol.- The parents' " 
questionnaire included questions on disagreements between parent and 
adolescent, the Rutter Parent Behaviour Questionnaire , and a medical history. 
■ * f * 

This follow-up is b- Ing supported by the DES and DHSS'. 

Data analysis on the 11-ye'ar-old group is continuing with projects which include: 

A6 Ghodsian - The iriternal characteristics of the ^rjstol Social Adjustment Guide 

C7 • Calnan - Children with speech pxalU^nis ^ * V 

C28 Togelman - Age of. starting school ahd attainment -and adjustment 

C35 wedge and Robinson -.^Study of regional' differences in educational attainment 

D3 Butler* and West - A national study of convulsive disorders in chiWhood 

06 Lambert and Ess.en - Children who have been in care 

G14 Streather - A study of illegitimr.te and adopted children . 

B5 McCiintock, F.H. ( Department, of Cfiminology , University of ■ Edinburgh) ^ 
YOUNG CRIMINALS BECOME PARENTS: FOLLOW UP OF EX- BORSTAL BOYS ^ 

This follow-up, through administrative records, official agencies and by interview 
aims to ascertain current life styles, soc^-economic problems, family life, etc. 
of former delinquent boys. ^ ■ ' • * ' . 

Th(^ st4jdy is being Supported by the SSRC. - ' * 

B6 Richman,. Nl , Stevenson , J . , and Graham, P. (Departmerit of Psychvlogical 

Medicine, Hospital for Suck Children, Gre^.t Ormond Street) BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS 
IN PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN . . ■ 

• ' -J 

The aims of this longitudinal '^tu^y are to examine the" prevalence of. behaviour 
problems and language delay in a ^re-school population, to study the natural 
history of disorders at ::hat age aud to note its associations with such factors 
as family relationships and social stresses. » *A random sample ot 3-year-olds 
was obtained -from the Waltham Forest Family Register. The totul • sample was 828 
children, which for the purposes of analysis has been subdivided into the 
^cihildren of British born and immigrant parents. Initial assessmept .incluided a 
structured interview with parents and completion* of a behaviour check list. Four 
gt*oups have been selected for more intense study: (a) a behaviour problem group 
of approximately lOO children matched for sex and socio-economic status with 
(b) a non-probletn* group ; (,c) a group of children with ^language delay; and (d) 
children of *West Indian parents. Subjects have then been investigated more fully 
by means of interviews psychometric and neurodevelopmental tests, and liave been • 
followed up at the age of 4. ' \ ■ 



Richman and Stevenson are now undertaking a number of analyses cm the data they 
have obtained, e.g. examining the factors which lead to persist^fence of disorder.. 



between tne ages o£. i tfnd 4 and the developmental correlates of* behaviour prpbletps 
Stevenson io exaAiining the- relat Jonshlps iaetween 'adverse/family and environmental 
factors and child- problems . Instruments sucln 'as* the Behaviour Check List and an , 
interview developed specifically for. this study are beirtg^^used in other studies 
at other centres. ' ^ ' * i ' . . 

A grant has been made by the^ SSRC to re-exaniine' the same children at the age of 7. 
This will allow for the • investigation af ^a) con tiTiuities- between earlier prpblem 
behaviours at hoQie and'« later schoo'I ♦bohaviour , (b) factors which are' ksBoci£ttecJ_ 
with the persistence of problems and (c) the valOe of early developmental assess- , 
ment in predicting later reading difficulties. « ^ ■ • 



Tlie inv^tigatipii has been sui^port-ed by the DHSS and by the^r^RC: ^ 

■ * ■• ' . " X ' • ' ■ 

■ . . ■ ' * - 

B7 Rutter, M., Berger, M., 'and Yule, W. '(Department of Child and' Adoleaoent . 
Psychiatry, Institute of Psychiatry, London) PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER AND 
•EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT IN A METROPOLITAN AREA AND 'AN AREA OF SMALL TOWNS 
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An earlier* epidemiological study on the Isle of. Wight suggested .that rates of . • . 
classrqbm disorder on the islana wero considerably lower than. those £ound for 
children in inner 'London . Differences could have been ar.tributed to either -family 
or educational factors an^i the present study was de.signed to provide, a systematic 
comparison between tlie two geographical areas to irivesttga'te • these' possibi.lit ies . 
The total population of 10-year-old children in bath area^ was screened ^ith - 
attainment tests and behavioural questionnaires. Random samples of the total 
populations and samples with high abnGmial scores on the behaviour questionnaire 
were chosen for further study . Further samples were chosen to investifgate 
particular problems (e.g. children of West Ipdian parents or children wi]th 
reading delay) . Systematic and detailed parental interviews were \indertak,ecL. to 
assess disorder in parents and children and to' evaluate disturbance of family 
interaction and relationships. The children were se.en for ihdividiml psycho- 
logical testing.. Data collection fs now c6mplet«*and data are currently being 
analysed. • . ' . . 

The project was S^uJported 'by the ,SSRC and the Fr- i ->n for Child>D9velopment , 
USA. . . • . ' \ 

at? Venables:; 'V.- ( Department of h'-M'cholo^y , York Vniversitu) STUDY OF THE. TRANS- 
MISSION OF AUTONOMIC ABNORMALir, fn SELECTED MAURITIAN CHILDREN AND IN ADULT , 
SCHIZOPHHENICS . ^ - 

-X * * \ 

^vestigation originates from the findings-by Mednick and Schulsinger in 
^nmslk that amongst children who are genetically at risk for the later, develop- 
fof psychiatric illness (e.g. the offspring of ;adult schizophrenics'), those 
a^ill later become ill are more likely to have* certain skin conductance and 
iiac response patterns. The aims of the present study are to determine, 
fa) the stability during childhood of these characteristic p^itterns of response, 
(b) whether stability during childhood can bc^affected by environmental ' 
•manipulation, and (c) the extent to which characteristic aatonomic response 
patterns are shared by the parents of the index children. ^ 

The study has been supported by the MRC^and subsequently by the Mauritian 
(joyernment and the Wellcome Foundation.^ ^ * ' 

•B9 Wadsworth, M. {MFC Unit for the Stud^ ofEjtviroKmentat Factors in Mental and 
Physical Illness London) A SECOND GENraATlt5N- STUDY 

First born offspring of ^the original British National Survey cohort born after 
1969 are being stiTdied during home interviews at ages '4 and 8. Information 
about separations, hospitalisations, and some family rearing patterns is being 
obtained by interview at the age of 4, and then again at 8 years of age, wflen 
leading and vocabularly tests are also given at home. Assessments of class- 
room behaviour are to be obtained through the child's school. The instruments 
being used are comparable with those used with the original 1946 cohort, but ' 
the aim is to collect much more detailed information about family life. At this 
stage it is thought that the«'main interest of this study will be in examining 
continuities between generations and between ages within the second generation, 
as well as in describing how members of the 1946 cohprt with different sorts of 
home experiences go about bringing up their own children. 



BIO West, D.J/, and Farrii>gton, D.P. (Institute of Criminojogy, Cambridge U 
CAMBRIDGE STUDY IN DELINQUENT DEVELOPMENT - . 

* * ' ' ' 

This*i§ a longitudinal study of 411 bovs, the total number of 8-year-old boys 
at 6 primary schools in an inner London borotigjh. The cohort, was examined at 
intervals during cjiildhood and adolescence, the principal aim being to 
investigate predictors of later delinquenpy . The cohort was re-examined at ^ 
the age of 18 and a section ol the sample' seen again at the age of 21. Early 
behavioural and family data on this cohort are extensive and. further analysis 
should provide information on the natural history of childhood behaviour^ 
disturbance?;. * . * • ■ 

Bin Zeitiin, H . Oe^artment of Child Psychiatry ^ Westminst^v Hospital, London) 
A STUDY OF PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS WHO ATTENDED AS CHILeREN AND AS ADULTS 

•n 

The aim of this study is to elaborate on the natural history of different forms 
of child psychiatric disorder and' in particular to' develop early prp^ictors of 
persistent difficulties. 

The case notes of 161 patients seen first in the children's department of the 
p MaudBley Hospj.tal and -then again as adults are being analysed and compared with 
age and sex matched controls who (a) attended tfhe same hospital as children, 
but not us adults, and (b) attended as adults, but not as children. It is 
hoped that "verification of later non-attendance . of the child controls in (a) 
will be obtained either direct interview or through ary examination of GP 
records^ .. " * . * 

See also*: ' .. 

B6 Richman an4 Stevenson - Behaviour problems, in pre-school children 

C6 Kolvin et al. - Prevalence and* classification of aggressive behaviour m 

adolesceu>; boys ^ " . . u • i ^ 

C19 Wing and Gould - An epidemiological survey of severe subnormality and child- 

• hood psychosis in an inner London area • ' ' 

D24 "Douglas - The relatio^nship between ep-rly hospitalisation and later emotional 

disturbance ' . • * » 

El Chamberlain et al. - The British Births Child »Study ^ • , 
G9 Pollak - A follow-ui) of » today 's three year-olds' 

Gil Rutter and-Quinton - Children in* residential care - ^ ^ 

11 Giuganino and Hindley - Personality continuities dur in^g ' chi Idhood 

12 Kolvin and Scott - Long-term folldw-up of temperamental character istics* in 

J14 Newson et al. - A longi^tudinal study of, child rearing in Nottingham . 
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C - General clinical studies 



(a) Affective disorder 

CI Berg, I,, and But'ler, A. (Department of Vaychiatry^ University of Leeds) 
PROPOSED STUDY INTO TtlE ROLE OF FAMILY FACTORS IN SCHOOL PHOBIA 

The hypothesis under investigation is that school phobic children are poor 
'copers', and lack adventurousness and independence, and that these qualities 
are reinforced by factors in the family. The children are more emotionally 
reliant on their parents, but not necessarily more emotionally attached. Berg 
proposes to investigate a series of children presenting with school phobia by 
enquiring systematically into how much each child is chaperoned or helped, and 
the relative proportion of time spent with the parents compared with that spent 
v/ith peers. ' 

C2 Lena, B. (Charles Burns Clinic, Birmingham) CONTROLLED COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF THE CHILDREN OF MANIC DEPRESSIVES ■ \ 

The^aim of the study is to examine the nature of psychiatric disturbance in the 
children of parents with manic-depressive psychosis. The hypothesis is that 
this disorder is inherited and that there will therefore be .more disturbance 
amongst the children of manic-depressive parents than amongst the children of 
parents with other forms of psychiatric disorder, and further that the type of 
disorder will differ in its periodicity arid symptom clustering. The study 
utilises questionnaires and interviews developed by Rutter and Graham. 



C3 Walker, L., Morgan, G. , and Judelsohn, F.' (Department of Mental Health, 
Jnioersity of Bristol Medical School) ^ SELF INJURY IN CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 

Morgan has undertaken a foll6w-up istudy of all adult patients admitted .to 
casualty departments in the Avon area during a three year period for treatment 
of self-poisoning. During the final six months of the inception period, 
children aged 10-14 were also included and have been investigated with a 
structured interview. The scope of the investigation is limited and will not 
include a systematic .follow-up or routine school or other ' external '- enquiries, 
although this information will be available for .the large proportion of cases., 
who are taken- on for clinicalvtreatment . - 



C4 Wolff, S. (Departr.-^ent of Psychiatry,' University of Edinburgh) A CONTROLLED 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF 'SCHIZOID' CHILDREN 

This study involves a follow-up of 74 children seen at a child psychiatric clini( 
whose problems were characterised by difficulty in peer relationships, bizarre 
*pr,eoccupations , social insensitivity , under- achievement at school, and over-r 
sensitivity to References to themselves. The follow-up will take the form of a 
reappraisal of social adjustment and current psychiatric state. The aim of the 
study is to examine-the apparent coherence of a 'schizoid' syndrome and to 
describe its natural history. 



See also : * 

Al. Birleson - Depression in childhood I 

F2 Kolvin - A controlled study of the treatment of school refusal with anti- 
depressents 

F4 Berg - An evaluation of length of stay in an in-patient unit on the outcome 

of adolescent . school phobia 
FIO Cameron - A trial of an ego-supportive technique of treatment of children 

with school refusal ^ 
Gl Brown and Harris - Studies of the part played by life events, long-term 

difficulties and family relationships in the onset of dc-'pressive illness. 



tb) Aggressive behaviour ' and hyperactivity syndrome 



C5 Kolvin, Day, K., Garside, N. , Nlcol, A.. Iveson, S. , Whittle, J., 

and Osselton, J. (Nuffield Child Paychology and Psychiatry Unit, Newoaetle upon 
Tyne) PREVALENCE AND CLASSIFICATION OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOUR IN ADOLESCENT BOYS 

The aims of this work are to study the prevalence of aggressive behaviour in 

• schools and to use the identified sample to: (a) investigate relationships 
between groups defined behavioural ly , aetioiogically and statistically; (b) 
study the relationship between aggression and home and social factors; (c) 
compare teachers, peers and self ratings of aggression; and (d) examine a number 
of a'etiological hypotheses, namely that aggression in adolescence is not a 

" hoinogenoii£i phenoiienon, that in some children -it is a response to frustration, 
thftt in some it i."5 a tension-lowering phenomenon and that in some it is due to 
faulty learning. 

Adolescent boys ii thirteen secondary schools were screened on a teacher's 
questionnaire and a peer sociometric scale. Boys with extreme scores or in whom 
•there was unequivocal e/idence of aggression were chosen for sty^dy and matclied 
for age and social class with controls. This group is being investigated first . 
on a number of . behi viour , personality, attitudinal and intelligence scales. A 
sub-sample of these investigated in greater detail, both psychiatrically and 
electrophysiologically , will be compared with children referred to a psychiatric 
Clinic and assessed in a similar way. 

06 Taylor, E., Sandberg, S., Rutter, M. , and Shaflor,-D. (Department of Child 
and Adolescent Psychiatry , Institute of Psychiatry) INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE 
PSYCHIATRIC AND PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF HYPERACTIVE BEHAVIOUR 

• It. is, widely held that the hyperactivity syndrome is a distinct clinical entity, 
strongly associated with organic factors, and especially responsiv to stimulant 
drug treatment. However, earlier work in the Department has suggosLi'd that, 
hyperactive behaviours are a non-specific feature of conduct disorder. The 
present study aims to re-examine this possibility by investigating differences 
be.tween conduct-disordered ch i Idren" with and without hyperactive behaviour. Pre- 
adolescent boys attending the Maudsley Hospital Clinical Department are screened 
on the hyperactivity and conduct disorder sections of the Conners Behaviour- 
Inventory, and systematic behavioural observations are made during psychological* 
testing. Children with an abnormal rating on these measures are then examined 

in more detail using a variety of psychophysiological tests andtests'of attention 
Piloting of theConners qu stionnaire has been undertaken in several British 
schools. ^ • 

See also; 

A7 Heim et al. - The Brook 'React i on Test 'in maladjustei and delinquent adolesctMit. 
B36 Wadsworth - Early predictors of later delinquency , 

B5 McClintock - Young criminals become parents: JTollow-up of ox-borstal boys 

Xyi Harris et al. - Electrographic patterns pf girls on remand 

P6 Kolvin et al.. - Survey of special classes for disruptive children 

F9 Berg et al. -.Truants coming before juvenile court. A controlled trial of 

management of outcome 
F16 Kolvin - A comparative study of different interventions in disturbed children 
Kll Manning et al. - Investigations of patterns of hostility in children 

(c) Autism, Ian g^age and communication disorder 

07 Calnan, M. (National Children's Bureau, London) CHILDREN WITH SPEECH 
PROBLEMS 

This study utilises data from' the. National Child Development Study (1958 Cohort). 
Teachers, parents and doctors were all asked. for information on the children's 
speech at age 7. A number of children were identified by only one or two of these 
informants. 

V This study will compare the Characteristics of the discrepant and congruent 
groups. It is hoped that an analysis of -this sort will reveal any defects in 
different screening programmes. An additional aim of this study is to examine 
the relationship between Speech delay and early reading di^^f f iculties. 

^ This study is being supported by the DES and the D.^SS 
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C8 Cogher. L. and Slevonson , P. dVai^comeK CentP.^, Guy *s Hospital, London) 
SYNTACTIC STUUCTUIU-; IN LANGUAGE-DELAYED CHILDREN 



This is an investigation into differences between the syntactic structures of 
language delayed children and normal controls' The speech of language delayed 
chil(ir(?nf idenlifiod during clinical contact, is being analysed using the system 
devised by Crystal, German and Fletcher. Normal controls, seen at a day nursery, ^ 
have been matched for expressive language on the Reynell Scale. 



C9 Cromer R. , and Dodd , B, (MHC Developmental Psychology Unit, Institute of 
Kducation/ London) SYNTACTICAL DIFFERENCES IN THE LANGUAGE OF APHASIC AND DEAF 
CHILDREN • • 

This Unit has been concerned with the study of cognitive deficit. In general, 
the strategy for doing this has been lo take a well-defined psychological 
pncnomenon" and lo study differences in function in children with a variety of 
diagnoses. Diagnostic differences have therefore been used to explore inter- 
ferences and disturbances of development. ^ ... 

Both deaf and apha«»ic children are usually taught language >-y eye. A comparison 
between the two groups therefore offers an opportunity to examine differences 
in deviant language development uninfluenced by differences in the mode through 
which the children have acquired their knowledge. 

Writing samples are beinr^ collected on. subjects matched for age, social class and 
IQ and these are being analysed with respect to a number of grammatical variables. 

CIO Folstein S. and Rutter, M. (Department of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, 
r^yckiati^y, London) A TWIN STUDY OF INFANTILE AUTISM 



A wide variety of sources (including twin registers, records of the National 
Society for Autistic Children, and approaches to colleagues) were used to 
identify possiMe cases of :iame-sexed twin pairs in which one- or both twins showed 
the syndrome of infantile autism. Twenty-five possible pairs were found and 
personally studied. When all information was obtained, 21 pairs met the 
diagnostic crittM-iu. Diagnoses were made, blind to b9th pair and zygosity, from 
case summartos without identifying information. Concordance for cognitive impair- 
ment (includiuK^ autism) was much higher in monoiiygotic than in dizygotic P^irs. 
DiscordiHuc fnr autism (but not cognitive impairment) was often accounted for by 
perinatal biological hazards. 

The study ifci supported by the MUG. 

Cll Fundudis, T., Kolvin, 1 , George, S . Gars ide , R.F.,Van Der Spuy , H.I.J,, 
and NoUin J. CJu'^jrcld ..'hzid Psychology and Psychiatry Department , Newcastle 
upon run/) PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH-RETARDED AND DEAF CHILDREN 

The aim of this studv has been to relate delays in early speech milestones to 
later behavioural and cognitive difficulties. The subjects were identified in a 
tot^l population longitudinal study in Newcastle (Neligan. Prudham and Steiner) 
and their later cognitive, educational and language deve'lopment and behavioural 
adjustment are being examined with reference to early speech milestones. The > 
sample of children is' also being used to examine the classification of speech 
delay and to investigate the concept of a 'development speech disorder syndrome'. 

C12 Kolvin' I., Gonzales, P., Garside , *R . F . , and Le itch , ' I . (Nuffield Child 
Psychology and Psychiatry r^rpartment, Newcastle upon Tyne) REARING ATTITUDES. 
OF PARENTS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

The aim of the study is to contrast intra-familial. variables and child rearing 
attitudes in different groups of childnan with cominanication disorders. The 
groups chosen for Study are deaf, autistic and .elecftively mute children Measures 
applied to' the parents include Ravens Matrices and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Test, 
Hogans Empathy Scale, the Maryland Parental Attitude Scale, the Walling Neighbour- 
liness Scale and a Family Type Seman t i c • Dif f eren tial Measure. 
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C13' Lennox, C, Callias, M. , and Rutter, M. ( Departments of Psychology and of 
Child and Adolescent Psychiatry , Institute of Psychiatry, London) COGNITIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS OF AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

^Several American studies have indicated that* thought disorder* may be a comnion 
phenomenon in the parents of autistic children. However,* the groups have some- 

-^Itnes-been ill-defined, the refusal rate has been' high and there have been 
suggestions that the presence of thought disorder may be an artefact of either 
anxiety or the test situation. Moreover, different studies have used different 
tests of * thought disorder' and it is uncertain whether they assess the same 
characteristics. This study was designed to examine . these matters more 
thoroughly. Two *dif f erent tests of^ * thought disorder* (the Object Sorting Test 
and the Kelly grid), together with measures of anxiety trait and state, and of- 
intelligence, were administered at home to the parents of 15 autistic children 
with a non-verbal 19 of at least 70 and to the parents of children from the 
general population. The latter group was weighted-^o include a large proportion 
of middle class parents "(as in the autistic group) to examine possible social 
class, differences in 'thought disorder ' . . 

• The study is supported by locally administered DHSS funds. 



• C14 Martin, J. A.M. (Nuffield Hearing and Sveeah Centre, Royal National Throat, 
" Nose and Ear ftospital) DETAILED SEMIQUANTITATIVE STUDY OF FACTORS RELEVANT TO 
- THE PROBLEM OF THE LATF. TALKING CHILD 

This is a clinical research study based on 500 children with language disorders 
in whom hearing loss xs not part of the problem. 

•I 

The study is being supported by the DHSS. • 



C15 McGinley, M. ( Department of Education, University of Leeds) THE TEACHING 
OF SIMPLE SKILLS TO AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

This individual research project is designed to assess both immediate and 
generalising effects of teaching certain basic skills to 3-10-year-old autistic 
children. ^ The project includes an assessment of some of the strategies used by 
the parent's of autistic children. 



C16 Poilak ,. M. (Department of Child Health, King's College Hospital Medical 
School, London) INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIAL DEPRIVATION 
AND DELAY IN SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 

Pollak is interested in the relationship between social deprivation and speech 
delay. Social background, IQ and language development are investigated 
routinely in all children attending a special clinic because of speech delay. 
In addition, a number of children from deprived backgrounds who are thought to 
be 'bright* are seen for a similar assessment . It is hoped to draw comparisons 
between groups of deprived children who differ with respect to speech develop- 
ment and speech retarded children who differ with respect to social 
deprivation. ^ i i 

C17 Rutter M. , and Bartak, L. (Department of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry , 
Institute of" Psychiatry}, London) FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF AUTISTIC AND DYSPHASIC 
CHILDREN OF NORMAL IQ. 1 

This is a continuation ojf an earlier study which set out to delineate 
abnormalities in autistic children us-ung a contrast group of dysphasic children 
and hormal controls matciied for language age. Thig sample would highlight, 
factors relating specifically, to autism rather than to speech or language 
disorder alone. The stupy has in addition set out * to examine whether differencei 
between the diagnostic gjroups could be attributed to parental behaviour 
characteristics . . 

The children were first seen two years before the present study. The follow-up 
.assessment repeats most if the measures obtained during the first study (which 
'include extensive psychometric and language testing and detailed interviews with 
the parents), and has included as a new feature, parent-child observations, and 
• tests'- of motor coordination and speech articulation. It is hoped that the 
additional data will further define "^the characteristics of the different groups, 
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dif feron tiut i nt' bt^ wcen transient 'and persistent phenpmena and adding to knowledge 
vn* mo ther-child interaction in this condition. 

This study is being supported by the Maudsley-Bethlem Research Fund. 

C18 Rutter, M., and Clark. P. .( Depai'fr.^nt of Chi Id and Adoleccent Psychiatry , 
Institute of Pcuchiatvy, Londoyi) MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS AND THE BEHAVIOUR OF 
AUTISTIC- CHILDREN 

The aim oi this study is to e.xamine the relationships between cognitive and 
social abnormalities in uutistlr cliildren. The first set cC experiments is 
invest igut ing the extent lo which poor performance during formal cognitive testing 
is due to. mutU:ationiil rathtiT^ihun cognitive factors. 

Twent\^-one .speak inK autisMc children with intellinence in the ESN range are 
boin^' examiiu.'d. usin^ :i ' d i sc r i mi nu t i cjii learning ta.sk. Negativism is identified 
.ill terms ot scores s i ^-.i i I i c an 1 1 y worse than chance. Further experiments to 
inv«'istipatf corripli-.uur und coopcM-ation (luring cognitive testing are bolng .. . 

carried out hy sy.st ema t i ca 1 -l y observing the behaviour of a child perforrr.ing 
tests of dilfering eomp It'X i t y . . - . 

"Thii? study is bcMng supported by locally administered DHSS funds. 

C^9 Wine L and Gould. J. (y^'C Social l\: ycniutvy Unit, Institute of Psychiatryy 
London) AN l-:i> 1 DKNUOLOG U'AL .SURVEY OF SEVERE SUBNORMALITY AND CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 
IN AN INNEI-< LONPON AREA 

The -aims ot this studv arc: (a) t(^ establish the prevalence of chi Idhood^ autism^ 
in an area with a mixed social cla.ss const i tut loi (it having been argued that 
other prevalence sludit^s have failed to take ful^ account of social class bias); 
(b) to clarify the relationship betwe*,'n severe subnormaUty and autism; and 
. (c) to note associai ions betwecMi ind.vicluil elements of the autistic syndrome 
and speci.^'ic cf)Kitltiv(\ developmental or other abnormalities. 

An exten.sive search has bt'en (urried oat to identify all severely subnormal and 
autistic cfnldr(-n whose parents lived within the confines of the defined area on 
a given day. lntei-vi.f as wei-c tlien held with both, a parent and a professional 
worker associai'^ d wiUi the child, to obtain information on past history and 
current stauis. Thf cliildren iiave been examined neurologically and psycho- 
metrically on a number of tests of cognit^jve and language function. 

C20 Wini: -I . :liuI Could. ,U (M^C Social Pau^^hiatru Unit^ Inctitute of Psychiatry^ 
' Lnnr^-^v) ixVi-.^I*H;\'I^U)N INTO RELAT lONSH IPS BETWEEN SOCIAL J3EHAV I OUR AND 
..EDUCATIONAL ACli IKViLmKNT CII I I..DK1.N WITH COMMUNICATION DISORDERS 

Three groui'-^ < ' !" :^-S-^yi^ . r -o 1 d riuldren '.vilh communication disorders are being 
examined. Thes*- aro^rroups of s(.'veroly re t a rded . • a u t i st ic , and receptive aphasic 
children. The ruugf and (jualiiy of riieir social behaviour at school is being 
assessed l^y direct c)b.serv:it ion . This will tlieu be related to the ru'te of 
their eduraiional iMH>i:tH'ss during a 12-month pijriod. . 

C '>i WooUcy. . :ftl :. mu ■■nd. P. :. k: of :>ociolo,rj, i:>u^^2X Un-f vci'sity ) 

A CGM1>AIUS0N y> :■ . l;-. MTI.sriC CHILDREN IN TV;0 COUNTIES . 

^ , • 

Thi'^ i nv;,.^f i t-rit i in r.. .xariiinf t reasons for the apparent deficit in pro- 

' vision* 6f-l.".r.-« 1 aui hr.ri ; V srrvi.'vs fur autistic children and its relationship to 
difficulties dt>la\..; in d i a^rn- i . Kami I i e.s o f autistic children are being 
identific^ci through liv- l-cal iiuihtuMty and are being interviewed in order to 
obtain an aecnunt < f • dia^'Kx Li ■ rrocr ss and tlu-ir expr.r iences in obtaining 
special pro\'i: "' - . ■ !s I r < i 1 . ^ 

This study is ni. s ii:.. vi> --mI I . • • Dii.SS.. 
See also: 

F22 Rutter et al.. - An .^valuat ion of a behavioural approach to the treatment of 

autisti'c oliilc - t .1 .p i 

J13 Murray - Thf? eff -ct n\- p. < r«- urba t i oi)s of mother-contact on infant oehaviour 
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(d) Disorders of habits feeding and elimination 

'jC22 Berg. I., Fielding, D., and Bell, S. (High Royda Hospital, Le^daJ 
•IBLADDER DISTENSION , IN NORMAL, DIURNAL AND NOCTURNAL- ENURETIC CHILDREN: AN 
•OBSERVATIONAL 5TUDY ' . ' 

jThls observational study is concerned with the relationship between functional 
I bladder capacity, the motor features of urgency and patterns of urinary in- 
I continence. The aim Is to Investigate . the * day enuretic' child's apparent 
! failure to respond to bladder \oidlng sensations, and it is hoped that this may 
■In turn lead to a more rational approach to treatment. ^ , 

•Incontinent children are studied with respect to bladder capacity and 'urgency . 
behaviour*. Comparisons are made with a control group of children. Relation- 
ships between these measures and behavioural .state are assessed. 

C23 - Crisp, A., Kalucy, R.,^.and Hartmann , M, (Department of Faychiatry, St 
George 'a Medical School, London) ENDOCRINOLOGICAL STUDIES ON PATIENTS WIXH 
.; ANOREXIA NERVOSA " . . 

A variety of endocrine function tests have been carried out on anorectic patients, 
including a number of adolescents. The studies in this programme investigate 
^changes in endocrine state both at the time of diagnosis and also during the'" 
phase, of weight recovery . ' . : ' 

C24 Shaffer', D. (Department of Child and Adoleacent Psychiatry, Inatitute of^ 
Paychiatry, London) BEHAVIOUR CHANGE IN** ENURETICS DURING THE ACQUISITION OF • 
CONTINENCE 

Psychiatric disorder occurs more commonly amongst enuretic children than amongst 
children who do not wet the bed. It is -not known to what extent the .association 
Is coincidental, .whether disturbance arises as a, consequence of wett'ing or 
whether enuresis is a symptom of underlying disturbance. 

The aims of the present, study are to investigate the association by monitoring 
changes In behaviour during and after the acquisition of continence (through 
treatment) in a design which cbntrols for the non-^eclfic effects of clinic 
attendance. It is hoped that measures developed for thds study will have a more 
general application for treatment research. • 

The .research is being supported by an MRC project grant. 



C25 Shaffer, D. (l>epartment ^of Child and Adolescent Payohiatry, Inatitute of. 
Paychiatry, London) THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BIOLOGICAJ AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FACTORS IN ENURESIS 

The aims of this programme of research are to delineate the relationships 
between what appear to be biological and 'what appear to be psychiatric factors in 
enuresis. More specifically, the programme of studies sets out: (a) to t 
assess the reliability and stability of a clinical measure of functional bladder 
volume^ and to relate this to the psyohiatric state and wetting behaviour of a 
group of out-patient enuretics - the validity of the test is also being, examined 
with reference to cystpmetric measurement carried out in ^ incontinent children 
admitted to the Shaftesbury Hospital; (b) to study changes in functional bladder 
volume during treatment and to relate any such changes to changes in continence; 
(c) to contrast family , social and symptom factors in enuretic* children with and 
without a psychiatric disturbance; (d) to contrast psychiatric state of enuretic 
children with known anatomical abnormality of the bladder with enuretics who have 
no detectable .abnormality , . ' -. "^ 

These studes are being carried out in out-patient clinics of a local school 
medical service and in the Children * s Ward of the Institute- of Urology . * 

The study 1^ being supported by a grant from the Maudsley-Bethlem endcVwment fund. 

See also; 

Fl Graham and Richman - Trial Qf difiering treatments of sleep disorders in young 
children " < ' ' 
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fS Shalfer et al, - Investigations into the mechanisms of action of imipramine 

in enuresis , ^ . v. 

P13 Graham and Richman - Controlled trial of family therapy and benaviou^ therapy 

in encopresis 



e) LearniOK disorders 



-•96 ■ Brvant P and Bradley, L. (Department of Experimental Psychology , 
yn^V.Str^/c^i/^"' andPalk Hospitll. Oxford). SPELLING AND COPYING DIFFICULTXES 
N BACKWARD READERS = - . 

The overall aim of these studies iR to identify perceptual difficulties in back- - 
ward readers referred to a child iguidance or child psychiatric clinic. One 
experiment aims to look at the frequency with which poor readers lose their place 
when copying and how a marker helps them, and in another children are being tested 
In their ability to*^" recognise rhymes presented orally and visually. 

The research is supported by the Oxford Regional Hospital Board. 



C27* 'Clark, M. (Department of Psychology, Strathclyde University j Glasgow) . . 
THE PREDICTION OF LATER READING FAILURE 

The aim of €his Study is- to examine whether later reading failure can be predicted 
from the natuTe of . pre-school- educational experience, or from tests of intelligence 
or language ability. done on entry into infant school. Three cohorts of infant 
school entrants differing in previous experiences and entering one of two schools 
.were tested on sub-tests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
and -Illinois Test of Psycho-linguistdc Abilities (ITPA) and a variety of other 
tests thought to be related to reading progress. Behavioural information is 
available^ from the teacners but there is no demographic or neurological information 
heading and spelling aLtaimient has been ::ssessed two years later. 

The study. was funded by the Scottish Education Department. 

C28 Fogelman, K. ( .National- Children ' s Bureau, London) AGE OF STARTING SCHWL 
and" ATTAINMExNT AND ADJUSTMENT AT AGE 11 • 

National Child Development Study data on attainment and adjustment at age 11 are 
oeing examined with respect to age of starting school. Approximately equal pro- 
portions 'of the sample were al lowed . to start school -during the T months before 
' and the 6 months after their 5th birthday. 

The study is being supported tiy the DES and DHSS. . . 

C29 Frith U. (MFC ■Dcvcopmcn.tal Pcycholojy Unit,, institute of Education, 
'JniVeroity of iondon) STUDIES INTO HEADING SKILLS 

Frith's interest is "^in the study of the components of reading, i.e. recognition 
and output and the contribution of visual and auditory (phonetic) processes to 
each of these components. 

Her strategy is to contrast^children who are either good or bad at boi.h reading 
and spelling with children who show discrepancies between their . reading and . 
spelling abiliCit^s. 

Both poor spellers und poor readers may have inherent difficulties in storage, 
recognition or retrieval, but thos.' who are discrepant for spelling and reading 
ability may have acooss lo strategies which allow them to ameliorate their 
difficulty. 

The members of each group are being tested on visual, memory and recognition 

• tests and are being watched fur style of reading and their response to their . 

• own and deliberately introduced errors. 
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(C30 -Jones. D/, and Currell, D. (Department of Psychology, Birkbe3k College, 
University of London) EFFECTS OF ANXIETY ON ACADEMIC ATTAINMENT IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL CHIIiOriEN 

A pilot study suggested a relationship" between anxiety in class and poor academic 
performance. It also seemed that the influence of anxiety on attainment varied 
with school subject and was in part a function of the degree of formality of 

• teaching method. 

The aim of the present study is to develop an anxiety scale for use with primary 

• school pupils and to develop a measure of formal/informal learning situations. 
With these instruments, it is then proposed to investigate the relationship 
between anxiety, intellectual ability, attainment and type of learning environ- 
ment. * 



C31 Miles, T.R. (Departmeni of P8yc}iology, University College of North Wales) 
.PROBLEMS EXPERIENCED BY DYSLEXIC CHILDREN AND ADULTS 

''he aim of this study is to investigate the nature of information processing y 
lefects in dyslexic children. 

.hildren studied are those with reading and spelling retardation who also show 
a number 6f other abnormalities, such as difficulty over forms which involve 
^;equencing,^ right-left confusion, etc. The present focus of interest is on 
describing difficulties' in identifying stimuli of varying complexity displayed 
for differing lengths of time. 



C32 Richardson, G. , and Zangwill, O.L. (1'he Psychological Laboratory , Cambridge) 
ASPECTS OF PERCEPTION AND LANGUAGE IN CHIU?REN WITH SPECIFIC READING DISABILITY 

This study sets out^tp evaluate a number of hypotheses concerning visual per- 
ception and oral language in children with specific reading retardation by 
comparing ..them with a group of good readers carefully matched for verbal IQ, 
perfoianance IQ, social background, size of family, schopl , and length of 
schooling. Aspects of visual perception being studied include': (a) the 
incidence of letter reversal^ and .inversions , (b) the effects of spatial trans-^ 
formation on form recognition (faces and words), and (c) the child's conception' 
of spatial relations. In the. sphere of language, attention is being directed 
ttr: (K) general vocabulary, (b) comprehension of bipolar relations, (c) 
•implicit knowledge of form classes, (d) serial learning ability, and (e) 
syntactic development. • ^ 



■ C33 Russell , G and Slade, P. (Department of Psnchiatryj RdycuFrec Hospital 
School of Medicine, London) RESEARCH INTO DEVELOPMENTAL DYSCALCULIA 

Th? aim of this investigation is to study the relationship between severe 
arithmetic and reading disorders and to study the clinical and psychological 
correlates of each and' the relationship between them. Assessments are being 
./parried out on clinical referrals. 

The study is -being supported by the Wellcome Trust. 



C34 Thakur, B. (Departnent-^'Of Social Science, City University, London) 
COMPARISON OF SCHOOL ATTAINMENT OF TTO GROUPS OF ENGLISH-BORN WEST INDIAN 
CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS WERE OR WERE NOT RESPECTIVELY INFLUENCED BY WESTERN 
MISSIONARIES WHILE STILL IN THE WEST INDIES 

The hypothesis being tested is that underachievement amongst immigrant children 
is a function of pi-evio' s culture experience or lack of it. Comparisons are being 
made between non Afro-Caribbean children and Afro-Caribbean children whose 
parents were brought up in either a Western European or a Caribbean cultural 
backgro.und. The children are attending secondary school and are. being tested on 
a number of attainment tests and tests o^' equivalence and acculturation. 
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C35 Wedge, P., and Robinson H, CNational Children's Bureau, London) STUDY. OF 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT ' " 

This study utilises data from the National Child Development Survey (1958 
cohort) . 

A preliminary analysis of educational attainments at age 7 and at age 11 showed 
significant regional differences. The present investigation is looking Into 
these differences using municipal statistics to examine whether the differences 
reflect major differences in such variables as per capita expenditure on 
education,, the nature of the housing stock, teacher turnover, etc. 

This study is being ^funded by the" Centre for Environmental Studies. 

See also: 

B4 Kellmer Pringle et al. - National Child Development Study (1958 cohort) • 
F16 Kolvin A comparative study of different interventions in disturbed 
children 

F25 Wright and Paiyne - Evaluation oi\ a school psychological service 
H5 Reynolds et al . - Secondary school .influences in. pupil development 
H6 Rutter et al. - Secondary school influences on children's behaviour 
J4 Dunn -^Mothers' behaviour and the quality of children's play 





D - Psychiatric disorder in children with physical illness 



(a) Psychiatric disorder associated with CNS disease 



bl Bower, B,, and Ward, F. (Department of Paedia-trics , Radcliffe Hospital, ■ 
Oxford), THE IMPACT OF THE DIAGNOSIS OF EPILEPSY UPON PARENTS 

A consecutive series of parents of children with newly diagnosed, epilepsy and a 
group of parents whose children have had diagnosed epilepsy for more than two 
years are being ipterviewed about their knowledge and preconceptions 
concerning epilepsy. The largely unstructured interview also aims to. assess the 
parents personality and background. By contrasting the" two groups it is hOped • 
to see whether received attitudes persist itt the face of actual experience. ^ 

The project is beirig supported by the British Epilepsy Association. 

D2 Butler, N/, Gill, R» , and Pomeroy, D. (Department of Child licalth, 
Untversity of Bristol), HOUSING PROBLEMS OF NEUROLOGICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY " 

A study is being carried out amongst a sample of families who include ft physically 
handicapped- afiult (n=108) or- child (n=115 - predominantly* children with cerebral 
palsy or spina bifida)* These f and 1 ies were the .subject of an earlier 
investigation in the Avon aTea-Tvhich identified type of handicap, dwell.ing and 
degree of dissatisfaction with housing. The present study is investigating 
these faniilies using a semi-structured interview to study: (a) the coping 
behavijDur of families or ..individuals faced with physical difficulties; (b) their 
stated reason for housing discontent ; ,and (c) the extent to which the families 
are availing themselves of agency as.sistance, 

The investigation is being, supported by tho Housing Directorate of the Depart- 
ment of the Environment. o , . • 



D3 ^Butler, N. and West, P. (Department of Child Health, University of Bristol),' 
VA- NATIONAL STUDY OF CONVULSIVE DISORDERS IN CHILDHOOD 

The aims of this study are in par-t to establish the prevalence of convulsive' 
disorders in the child population and in part to define differences between 
children with established epilepsy and those who have had isolated febrile 
seizures. The sample is drawn from the National Child Development Survey 
(1§58 cohort). A sub-sample of all children who were reported by their parents 
•to have had a convulsion b^^ ages 7 or 11 has been selected for more intensive 
investigation. Diagnosis has been confirmed by, GPs and paediatricians, and the 
groups are beihg compared on their performance bn the Bristol Social Adjustment 
Gijiide, on educational attainment tests, as well as on demographic variables. 

This Study is being supported by the British Epilepsy Association. 



D4 Corbett, J., Trimble, M., Nicol, T./Dupre?, P., and Wiseman, M. 
(Maudcley Hospital, London and Lingfield School /^ussex) INVESTIGATION . INTO THE 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN SERUM ANTICONVULSANT LEVELS ANQ NEUROLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SIDE EFFECTS IN CHILDREN WITH SEVERE EPILEPSY \ 

Corbett and his colleagues are interested in assessingT^the prevalence of unwanted 
anticonvulsant drug effects and their relationship to serum drug levels within the 
therapeutic range. \^ 

The entire population of this residential school for children with severe 
epilepsy was stabilised over a period of appr^oximately 6 weeks. The children 
were then examined neurologically and psychometr ically *. Behaviour ratings on^. 
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the Rutter scales wei-e obtained from houseparents and teachers. Serum anti- 
convulsant and folate levels were obtained at the time of- testing.. 

The project has received support from the Lingf ield Hospital Research Fund'. 

^ ' • ' \ ' •■ . . 

D5 . Drillien,. C. , and Thompson, J. (Department of Child Health, University of 
Oun'dee, and D^vartment of Special Education Services, Lothian Region, Edinburgh) 
AN educational' AND BEHAVIOURAL FOLLOW-UP OF CHILDREN WITH EARLY ABNORMAL 
NEUROLOGICAL SIGNS 

A sample of 300 low birth weight children was seen intensively during the first 
year of life and was categorised with reference to transient or persisting 
neurological disorder. These children are now being re-examined between one and , 
two years after their entry^ into 'school . Assessment includes testing of * 
intelligence and educational attainment and a teacher's evaluation of behaviour ^ 
XI the Bristol Soci-al Adjustment Guide. r 

06 Harper, M., Kolvin, I . T^yeddle , E . , Noble, C, Van Der Spuy , H.I.J.^ and- 
Osselton, J. (Nuffield Child Psychologif and Psychiatry Department, Newcastle . 
upon Tyne) A PSYCHOSOCIAL STUDY OF SPINA BIFIDA 

The aims of this study are to exaimine the behaviour and temperament of a group 
of children with spina bifida and to assess the import of their condition and 
handicap on their family. 

Forty families with 3-7-year-old children with spina bifida have been studied. 
Self-rating questionnaires and detailecl family interviews were used to investigate 
the parents and families.. The children's behaviour and temperament were studied 
using inF'*"rumen ts devised in the Department. Findings will be compared with data 
obtained on a random sample of non-handicapped 5-year-old children. Cognitive 
development has been assessed on standard test measures. 



07 Harris, R. , Corbett, J., and Gibb.ens, T. (Maudsley He spital,^^., London) 
ELECTaOGRAPHIC PATTERNS OF GIRLS ON REMAND . ^ ' 

A preliminary survey of adolescent girls admitted to a remand home showed that 
a large proportion had EEG 'abnr.rmali t ies and that these abnormalities were 
significantly more common amonf^st girls who had b'een subject to an 'unruly order*. 
It is hoped that a follow-up study will evaluate the predictive value of 
identified EEG abnormalities. ' • 



08 Hutt , S.J., Grant, R. , *and Lewis , D. (Department of Psychology, Keele * 
Jniverszty and Centre for Epilepsy, Alderly Edge) THE EFFECTS OF PHENOBA RBI TONE " 
AND SODIUM VALPROATE ON THE COGNITIVE FUNCTION OF EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 

A variety of tests on perceptual, motor and pp:oblem solving functions are 
being applied to institutionalised epileptic children receiving sodium valproate 
but without any anticonvulsant dx^nig'. A further group of children who have^been 
treated with phenobarbi tone thrice daily for long periods of time are being 
changed to a larger single dose ol* phenobarhitone . A battery of cognitive tests 
is being applied Lo hhe children under both conditions. 



D9 Hutt, S.J., Newton, J., and Cooper, R. ("Department of Psychology, Keele 
.University, and Departnent of PaediatricGj North Staffordshire Royal Infirmary) 
X^HE EFFECT OF GENERALISED SPIKE WAVE DISCHARGE ON COGNITIVE AND PERCEPTUAL MOTOR 

PERFORMANCE 

JIarlier studies Hut i on children with generalised spike wave discharges 
suggested that the uc( urrenf*e of these discharges sign i Ticant ly impaired reaction 
uime on a task.. The aim nf the present investigation is to ^tudy whether 
delay in response time reflects impairment of detection ,* execution or short- 
term memory and to iA*hat extent delay depends on task complexity. The children 
studied are drawn fron' iiist Itutinni^ for epileptic children. Each childacts as 
his Own control. An VEG recording is obtj.ined during the course of psychological 
testing.^ 



DIO Lansdown , R.' ( D.epartment of Veycholog'^cal Medicine, Hospital for Sick Child- 
ren. Great Ormond Street) INVESTIGATION INTO THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
RADIOTHERAPY AND CHEMOTHERAPY GIVEN TO CHILDREN SUFFERING FROM ACUTE LYMPHO- 
BLASTIC LEUKAEMIA . ■ : 

This 'Study is investigating clinical observations that leukaemic children suffer 
from' a decrement of school achievement after CNS irradiation -.and chemotherapy. 
It is proposed to establish baseline investigations of behaviaui**-and 
achievements i'n a group of newly diagnosed » leukaemic children. ( aged 2i-7) and to 
repekt this test battery one year later. Controls will- be other children 
suffering from a chronic physical disease and a group- of healthy children. It 
is proposed to use parts of the McCarthy Intelligence Scale, tests of reading 
and mathematics, a structured interview to assess the current behaviour of the 
child, and a battery of neuropsychological tests. 



Dll Ruttei^, M", and Chadwick, 0. (Department of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry^ 
Institute of Psychiairy, London) INVESTIGATION INTO DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF ' " 
RECOVERY FROM BRAIN .INJURY 

Clinical observations have - suggested that recovery .from-braM--damage_is related to 

age at Injury and is greater in young sufijects. The 'evidence for this is"li"eTived 

mainly from retrospective studies 'of children wjlth language disorder. the pcesent 
prospective study aims to examine the process of recovery from ,more generalised 
brain injury in children of- different ages. , 

Subjects are children aged 5-16, who incur severe head injuries resulting in a 
period of . post-traumatic ar^nesia of not less than one week. They are beinfe/ 
investigated on a variety of tests of learning ability , short-term memory, C > 
attention and other cognitive skills. Baseline measures are obt^ineS as soon 
after recovery from coma as is permitted by their clinical conditipn. The group. 
±*s then being retested at 4,- 12, 16 and 24 months'. Results are contrasted with 
•those from controls matched for age, « sex and social class who^ were involved in 
accidents which did not damage the central nervous system. 

/the study is bej-ng supported by grant from the Mental Health Trust and 
Research Fund. ♦ ^ ^ 

D12'" Shaffer , D. , Brown, -^G., and Chadwick, 0. (Department of Child and 
AdoZescent" Psyoniatrif ^ Instituted Qf Psychiatry, London) A CONTROLLED PROSPECTIVE 
STUDY INTO THE COGNITIVE AND BEHAVIOURAL SEQUELAE OF SEVERE HEAD INJURY IN CHILD- 
HOOD 

* ■ . ' • 

This study arises from a series of investigations into the psychiatric correlates 
of CNS abnormality in_ childhood undertaken in this Department. An epidemiological 
study had shown that psychiatric -disorder was much more prevalent , in ^uch 
children than in the general population. Further investigations were designed 
to examine whether the h'igh rate o,f disturbance could be attributed to non- * 
specific physical and^ social handicaps - in a large sample of children wtth 
localised head injuries -or to thelocus^of damage, or age at injury. It \ 
emerged that a large proportion of these injured children had a handicapping! 
psychiatric disturbance and also that family disturbance was common in that group. 
The question then arose as to whether the high ^rate of. disturbance could be 
explai.ne'd by th*e high base rate of abnormality in children .who are involved in 
accidents, whether it arose de novo as a consequen'ce of the accident,, or whether 
the accident increased the vulnerabil ity to disorder in otherwise disadvantaged 
children..:- ' ^ , . • " 

The aims of the present study are to examine behaviour changes in a . group of ' 
children on wh6(ji iJiformatipn is available on pre-accident status and to compare 
these with changes in a jontrol group of children who have been involved in 
accidents not resulting in- head injury. The research group obtains information 
on children wh6 have been in coma for one hour or more, admitted to a number of *^ 
Ipndon and provincial hospitals after b.ead 'injury. Parents are interviewee! ,^thin 
a fortnight of injury^ to obtain informati^ about behaviour and adjustment-^during 
the period before the accident. Follow-up interviews and psychometric testing 
of the child is repeated at 4, 12 and 24 months after the accident. The 
'structured interviews are used to obtain information on changes in behaviour, 
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child rearing practices. and family and marital adjustment. The school is con- 
tacted directly to obtain injformation about social and' scholastic progress. 

. • *r ■ 

This project is being supported by a grant from H.,S. Weavers and Co. 

D13 Shaffer, p., Kaufman, K., ' Harris, R. , and Rutter, li. ' (Department of Child 
and Adoleecent Peyohiatry, Inetitute of Peyahifitry and Maudsley Hoepital, London, 
and Park Hoepitdl, Oxford) THE "REIiA-TIONSHIP BETWEEN I>ATTERNS OF ELECTROGRAPHIC 
ABNORMALITY AND TYPE OP PSYCHIATRIC DISORDER IN CHILDREN ^ 

This Work is an attempt lo replicate previous studies which suggested that atoongst 
disturbed epileptic children, genertilised spike and wave abnormal -J. ties are 
characteristically associated with neurotic disorder and focal temporal dis- 
charges with conduct disorder. The study consists of a retrospective analysis 
of case records of children who fulfil predetermined electrogfaphic criteria. 

The study is being assisted by the British Epilepsy Association. 

D14 Shaffer, D. , and Sandberg, S. (Department of Child aiid ^Adoleeoerit . Pauahiatry , 
Inetitiite of Peyah'iatry, London)' THE ROLE OF NEUROLOGICAL SOFT SIGNS, MINOR . . ^ 
STIGMATA AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN DETERMINING PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS IN CHlLD- 
JIOOD ' . ' .V *' 

Research in the United States, suggests an increased- prevalence of psychiatric 
disturbance in children with certain .perceptual and motor signs, and the minor 
^^stirgmata of Down*s Syndrome (without associated chromosomal abnormality). To 
date, studies have largely lacked control for family and social.advef sity . In 
the present study a large number of 7-9-year-o.ld boys are being examined 
physically and their parents are being interviewed. Behaviour is being assessed 
at school and at home with Rutter and Conners^ Behaviour inventories. It is 
hoped in this way to contrast the importance of biological and environmental factors 
In /determining disorder. . • 

Dip Spain, B. (Reaearoh and Statiatioa Group, Inner London Eauaation Authority) 
GlJC SPINA BIFIDA SURVEY - . • 

with the increased survival of children with spina bifida .the ILEA wished to 
obtain indications of the special educationUl end other provisions that might be 
Equired to meet their needs. A total population sample of spina bifida survivors 
as Identified, during the first year of life. A longitudinal study has been • 
ndertaken of 180 children between the ages of 1 and 6. The study employs the 
ichman Pre-schopl Behaviour problem Questionnaire and the Rutter Classroom 
ehaviour Inventory, as well as a semi-structured interview to enquire into 
^amily stress and' the^ relationship between such stress and the degree of handicap 
Isocial problertis and community support. The children's developmental progress was 
examined using the Griffiths and Reynell scales^ and at £ yf^rs they w^re^given a 
battery 
Primary 

specific learning problems 



of psychological tests in school, incliJding the Wechsler Pre-school and 
Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) and other tests, with the aim of identifying 



This research is funded jointly by the DHSS and ILEA. 

Die - stores, G. (Department of Payahiatry, Univeraity of Oxford) BEHAVIOURAL 
PATTEimS IN EEG SUBGROUPS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH EPILEPSY 

There are some indications that specific types of behavioural disturbance are 
associated with, particular types of epilepsy but much of the evidence is 
impressionistic or- based, on highly selected groups of patients. 

Relatively unselected subgroups of epileptic children attending ordinary school 
have been compared with non-epileptic children on teachers V ratings of various 
aspectssof behaviour. Different patterns of disturbance have emerged in the 
different focal and generalised epilepsies. A contract is seen, for example, 
between right and' left temporal spike subgroups, the latter Ijeing the most dis- 
turbed of all. The differences are not attributable to differences in age, 
seizure frequencjr or drug treatment. The. question of how far these distinct 
patterns apply in both boys and girls is npw being examined. 

This study is being supported by the British- Epilepsy Association. 5 



D17 Stores. G, (Department of Peyohzatryj Univereity of Oxford) FACTORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT INg^EPILEPTIC AND NON-EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 
ATTENDING ORDINARY SCHOOL ■ ' ^ 

.Although certain factors appear to be associated with poor school progress in 
children 'w ith epilepsy, their relative importance and their possible .^additive 
effects are .not known. Information has been collected on a»v^rioty'of behavioural 
factors and epilepsy variables (such as age of onset, clinical , and EEG type, 
frequency of seizures and drug treatment) for a group of epileptic children whose 
reading levels range from well abpve to well below the levels expected on the 
basis of age and intelligence. The predictive value of these factors taken singly 
and in-combinat ion is being determined '^With the .aim of identifying children at 
greatest risk of educational failure. In addition, a comparison is being made . 
between these epileptic children .and a group of non^epileptic children (with a • 
similarly wide range" of attainment) in terms of the relationship between 
behaviour at school and rraad^ing levels. 

This study is being supported by. the British Epilepsy Association. 



D18 Taylor, D. (Department of Psychiatry ^ Park Hoepitclj Oxford) STUDIES ON THE 
COGNITrVE EFFECTS OF TEMPORAL -LOBE EPILEPSY 

This study involved the examination of case mat,erial obtained at the Maudsley / 
Guy/s Neurosurgical Unit on 296 cases of temporal lobectomy. The data being 
studied consist of pre- and post-operat psvchometri'- test results. It is 
assumed that where temporal lobeiCtomy leads to an improvement in cognitive and 
verbal skills the* removed temporal lobe was redundant and that, alternative areas 
of cortex were subsuming the original function. Where temporal "lobectomy has' 
led to a reduction in psychom^trio^^per f oi^mance it is assumed that undamaged' areas 
of the 'temporal lobe were of continuing importance. A further" assumption is 
that histological evidence of mesial temporal sclerosis allows the onset of thfe 
lesion to be dated to the time of the first seizure. The analysis of pres- and - • 
post-opetative data should therefore enable Taylor to draw conclusions about 
rjelat ion ships between age at injury and transfer of cortical function. 



D19 Taylor, D.. ( Department, of Psychiatry ^ Park Bbspitalj Oxford) PHYSICAL • <'o 
GROWTir IN CHILDREN WITH EPILEPSY . " * . ' • 

Itae study originated with a clinical observation that, compared to" other patient • 
groups, a disproportionate number of epileptic children were of low' stature". In 
a pilot exercise Taylor analysed the clinical material at the Park Hospital 
^250 children) and studied the * relationships between 3tature', age of first Seizure, 
IQ,fbirth weight and social cla?s. His. preliminary findings ar^ that' height in 
this population is unrelated to social class or birth weight, but is related to • 
age of first se'izure and ^Q. -Taylor proposes to replicate the study on a" larger 
and more -representative sample, obtaining more background information on each' 
child. 



D20 West, P. (Dp.partment of Child Healthy University of Bristol) ■ Mi INVESTIGATION 
INTO THE SOCIAL CONNOTATIONS AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE LABEL * EPILEPSY » ^ 

This is a descriptive study to investigate concepts of *^epileifey among parents 
of an epileptic child, the manner in which this generates coping strategies 
both wi*thin and outside the family, and the consequences for the child's identity " 
and behaviour. Tweqjty-four families - drawn at . random from a paediatric clinic - 
have been interviewed to elicit the nature ..p.nd origins of Ideas about epilepsy,-, 
interaction- patterns, and their evaluation of the . child. In addition, parent- 
doctor consultations have been ob. erved . and documented to discover how epilepsy 
is 'managed* in the clinic context. In .a related fexerdise,. aistreet survey was 
under.taken to investigate public knowledge and images of epilepsy. 

The study is being supported by the British Epilepsy Association and the SSRC. 
See also: — • , 

£2 Davies - Long-term fuliuw-up of low birth weight children 

E3 Dobbing and Whitfield - Manchester perinatal growth and development study. 
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(*b) Psychiatric disorder^ ^nd other* physical illness 



• D21^ Baum, D» and Gath, A. (Departm.'''nt of Psychiatry ^ University of Oxford) 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS INFLUENCING CONTROL OF DIABETES IN" CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AG5 
r ' \ ' ■' 

• It has been suggested that psychological factors are important in di'abetic 
. c/hildren who repeatedly 'fall out of control' ,and inquire hospital ^admission . 

Thfs study is investigating the problem, by 6btainihg information on current 
*■ behaviour and ^:ia^aly background of appioximktely iBO aitfbetic children between 
ages 5, and 15 stfid a classroom control group. Data are obtained by interview 
and clafesroom^ questionnaire. Behaviour variables are , then being- related to a 
number of indices of .diabetic control, 

•■'."'* ■ . . - *^ 

This study is being supported by the British Diabeti'c Association.. ' * 



D22 Bentovim, A, (Department of Psychological Medicine^ Hospital' for Sick 
Children, Great. Ormond Street) RETROSPECTIVE CASE STUDY OF CHILDREN REFERRED 
TO A HOSPITAL AFTER PARENTAL ABUSE • ' - , \ ■ 

. # 

Bentovim leads a hospital committee which examines all cases^ of abuse^diagnosed 
at' the Hospita5^for Sick Children. One hundred such cases' have been seen since* 
1973 After the first 50 cases, an item sheet was devised and cases are now 
routinely . rated on this item sheet. it is intended to describe the abused ? 
population seen at the hospital. 

D23 Davis. D,R., Apley , , Grimaldi , C.,Fill, G., andHartog, M. ( Departnients 
of Mental Health and 'child Health, .Vniversitf of Bristol) THE STUDY OF GROWTH. . 
RETARDATION IN YOUNG CHILDREN ^ ' 

A series of cFiildren of short stature * referred to a growth clinic without ^ 
demonstrable organic disease or dysfunctiQn are investigated by a multi- 
disciplinary team, which includes a- psychiatrist and a dietitian r in respect 
of diet and parental altitudes to feeding. Comparisons are made with a control 
gr^up. 

The study is supported- by various local grants. 

/ 

D24 Douclas . J. CA/VC' Unit for Res'carch into Environmental Factors in Mental. 
an<i^Phijsical II Inc^s, London) THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EARLY HOSPITALISATION 
ANI) LATER I-.MOTIONAL DISTURBANCE . ' • , 

Findings from the 1946 British National Survey relating early stress events 
to emotional disturbance in childhood have alreacj^ been published. The study 
is being extended to examine the association between early hospitalisation and , 
problems in late adolescence and adult life. Emphasis is being laid on reducing 
bias through selection factlorsT arising from the type of illness and through 
selective admission Lo hospital. 



D25 Howurth. R. , Barratt, M. , and. Hawks , G. (Department of Renal Medicine and 
Drvar'^ncn^- of ''ruc^^olcq ic^al Medicine, Hospital for Sick Children, London) 
CHILDREN RENAL DIALYSIS AT HOME - PSYCHOSOCIAL IMPACT ON CHILD AND FAMILy 

Tire aim of this <\.iid\ is to examine the social and behavioural effects of home- 
abased renul d i al y« treatment . Measures of recent child behaviour and emotional 
state and iht mental state of parents and family are obtained using the measures 
developed by Rutter et al. - ' 

Twenty-four children are being seen' on two occasions with an interval between 
assessments of one year. 

This study is being supported by the DHSS . 
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D26 Markova, I., and Forbes, C. (Department of Psychology^ University of 
Stirling and Department of Medicine^ University of Glasgoi.') THE MOTHER-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIP IN HAEMOPHILIACS OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE 

Haemophilic children - especially vulnerable to the effects-of acciderjtal injury- 
often appear to be handicapped by over-protection. This problem is being looked 
at in an observational study of all Haemophilic children aged 3-5 in the west of 
Scotland. The study aims to examine ; (a) verbal and non-verbal manifestations 
of maternal anxiety, (b) the techniques used to exorcise control oyer the child's 
behaviour, and (c) the contingencies pf over-protective buliaviour-. ^ 

Children and mothers' are being videotaped in the laboratory in a serie.s of play 
situations which include differing degrees of hazard. Comparisons are being 
made wiTth a group of otherwise matched mothers and children without medical dis- 
order. 

This study is being supported by the Haemophilia Society. ' . 



D27 .fiarkova, ll, and Forbes, C. (Department of Psychology'^ University of 
Stiriiinh and Department of Medicine^ University of Glasgow) SELF PERCEPTION ^ 
^KI>>,RISK\tAKING behaviour in HAEMOPHf-^IACS AND OTHER HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

The investigators are interested^in the acquisition of concepts of in tent ional i ty 

and ^r^e^poi^slblli-ty in young children i'n general and how tlicse concepts might be, 

distorted -in. children witli conditions which result in parental ovor-prptect ion . 
It ik also hoped that the investigation will lead to a better basis on- which lo 
provide "a counse^lling service to the families of children with haemophilia. 

Children with mild -or moderate haemophilia or other non-visible handicaps are 
being compared with children with severe haemophil ia- and severe visible handicap 
and with children without medical problems. The children are interviewed about 
their interests and Iriendships and are given a projective test dosigned to 
measure ratings of intentionality and responsibility. The families are inter- 
viewed to determine levels of anxiety, and to enquire into tht?ir use of child 
control techniques and the extent to which they curb or encourage 
independence. ^ 

This study is being supported by the Scottish Home and Health Department. 

^D28 Smith, H.^ Harvey', D.; Harvey, 3., arid Prince. J. (Department of I'acdiatrics 
St Charles Hospii/al, London) THE EFFECT OF A PLAY THERAPIST ON CHILDREN'S PLAY 
.IN HOSPITAL , ' 

The amount and t>pe of play will be observed in children admitted to hospital. 
^The study will be conducted over a period of three months. During the middle 
moaith the play therapist on the ward will be withdrawn. This will enable an 
assessment to b^ made of the effect of play workers- on play and the extent to 
which nurses can make up for their absence. 

D29. Standen, P/, and Waugh, (Department of Psychiatry and Orthopaedic Surgery^ 
University ' of .Nottingham Medical School) LONG-TERM EFFECT OF HOSPITALISATIOI^ FOR 
TREATMENT OF CONGENITAL DISLOCATION OF THE HIP (CDH) 

The intention of this study is to examine the long-term effects of prolonged 
hdspitalisation. The study is at present uncontrolled and includes patients 
still attending the CDH clinic. Families are interviewed in a standard fashion 
about the child's stay in hospital and subsequent adjustment. The sample is 
selected in that not all children treated for CDH are followed up at this clinic. 



D30 Wolff, S. and Wills, P. (Department nf Psychological MedicHne ^ Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, Edinburgh) PSYCHIATRIC STATUS OF CHILDREN OF e;MALL 
STATURE 

The aim of the research is to examine the social correlates of small stature. 
The Department of Child Life and Heal th in -Edinburgh is currently surveying all 
Scottish children below the third percentile in height, with the intention of 
determining the prevalence of human growth hormone (HGH) deficiency. The 
Department of Child Psychiatry is examining the children with a view to 
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identifying the social, psychometric and behavioural correlates of small 
stature. It is proposed to question 70 children identified in the low stature 
■fetudy, and investigate them with the Rut^r Parents and Teachers Behaviour 
Questionnaires, and Wolff's Behaviour Inventory for u^e with parents, as well 
as making further enquiries . about family and social background. 



The HGH deficiency study is supported by tne MRC. 
§ee also: 

^ 

F8 Bentovim and Clements - Controlled evaluation of ^a handbook for parents whose 
children are undergoing major heart surgery 

F12' Evans et al. - Communication, liaison and support for parents of the handi- 
capped child 

F17 Lask - A controlled trial of family therapy for asthmatic children, 

Fi9 Norrish and Godfrey - Behaviour modification in childhood asthma 

F21 Pinkerton - Establishment and evaluation of a service utilising nursesto 

counsel families of psy chiatr ical ly disturbed physically ill children 
F23 Tizard et al. - Evaluation of a comprehensive medical and social service 

for pre-school children and their fami lies 
J9 Gregory et al . - Interaction between aicthers and their deaf infants 



E - Later effectt of obstetric and perinatal abnormality 



'El Chamberlain. R-./Davey, A., and Simpson , R. (Depaftmcnt of PaediatrioJS, 
St fiar-y'8 Hoapital Medical School, -London) THE BRITISH BIRTHS CHILD STUDf 

The aim of this longitudinal study has been to assess the effect of fetal mal- 
nutrition and a variety of other perinatal factors on subsequent physical and 
mental development. A randomly selected sample (n=1609) consisting of 1 in 10 
of all children born of married parents during a week in 1970 (The British 
Births Survey) has been examined at 22 and at 42 months by community medical 
' officers. This sample was boosted by all legitimate children whose birth weight 
was below the 5th percentile for length of gestation, all legitimate postmature 
children and twins in the original BBS sample. There had been an attrition rate 
of approximately 25 per ceilt at each examination. Developmental measures were 
devised especially for this study and their agreement with previously standardised 
developmental scales was tested during a pilot period. Piloting also included 
an assessment of inter-rater reliability for the examination. The investigation 
included a Wmited social enquiry, information about illness and hospital admission; 
a physical and developmental assessment and a limited assessment of behaviour. 

The sample investigated in this study will have been re-examined at the age of 
5 in the Child Health and Education in the Seventies investigation (see Butler 
•et al., B2) in which there is greater emphasis on behaviour. It should there- 
fore be. possible to link later findings with data obtained in this study. 

The study is currently funded by the DHSS , but previously received grant support 
,from the MRC. 



E2 Davies, P,A. (Department of Obstetrics,. Hammersmith Hospital, London) 
LONG-TERM F01.L0W-UP OF LOW BIRTH WEIGHT CHILDREN 

Davies i,s .continuing to follow up a series of children of low birth weight. 
Results of the follow-up of very low birth weight children have already Dec.n 
published and data are now being collected on children who weighed between 1500 
and 2000 g at birth. Children are being assessed with the Denver 
Developmental Screening Test and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, . 

the study is being'supported by the 'Nuffield Foundation . ■ . 

E3 Dobbing, J, and Whitfield, C. (Department of Child Health and Department 
of Obstetrics, University of Manchester) MANCHESTER PERINATAL GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT STUDY 

This is an open-ended project which aims to plot the physical growth and social 
and cognitive development of children whose gestational development, and in 
particular growth, had been carefully and systemat icalxy documented. They are the 
children of mothers who attended the antenatal clinic at the Uijiversity Hospital 
of South Manchester where, at three-weekly intervals, fetal growth in general and 
skull growth in particular are .measured by ultrasound techniques. All dati 
collected d,uring gestation are stored on magnetic tape. Prpposals for the later 




a later stage. Dobbing would like to include measures that have already been 
employed in other large-scale surveys, .thus providing an opportunity lor cross- 
refetencing between instruments used in large-scale and smaller and more intensive 
investigations. 

The current research programme is funded by an endowr,ient from the National Fund 
for Research into Crippling Diseases, 
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E4 Harvey, D. , Pri;ace, J., Firles, M.,'and Norman, A. P./ (Department of 'jT^' 
PaedidtriQSj Queen Charlotte's Hoeputal, London) A STUDY OF BABIES IN . ; — 

INCUBATORS 

The aim of this study is to describe differences in how mothers handle their 
infants under normal' care conditions; and in special care units for the newborn.. 
This is seen as a preliminary phase "of a further study into the role of early 
mother- infant interaction and the later outcome of babies who have received 
special care. 

E5 Illsley, R. , Mitchell, R. , Cater, J., Samphier, M., and Graham, R. (Medical 
Sociology Unit and Department of Child Healthy Aberdeen and Dundee) SOCIAL AND 
MEDICAL FOLLOW-UP OF LOW BIRTH WEIGHT INFANTS 

This is a longi tudinal >study of a total population of singleton deliveries, 
born weighing less than 2.5 kilograms, matched with controls of normal birth 
weight. The purpose of the study is to investigate the previously observed 
differences in -the development and achievement of low birth A^eight children by 
examining their clinical and social experiences including possible differences 
in methods of upbringing during the first year of life. The data have been 
collated and are currently the subject of analysis. 

The study is being funded by the MRC and the National Fund for Research into 
Crippling Diseases- 

E6 Jaques, N. , Richards, M. ,. and Brimblecombe , F. (Unit of Research on Medical 
Avvlication of Psychology, Cambridge^ and Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital^ 
Exeter) AN EVALUATION OF THE tiFFECTS OF INCREASING MATERNAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
CARE OF CHILDREN IN A NEONATAL INTENSIVE CARE UNIT 

This study represents an extension of Richards and Brimblecombe ' s interest in 
early mOther-child separations resulting from medical decisions. 

First born preterm infants of 35-38 weeks gestation, admitted to a neor.atal 
special care unit are being randomly allocated to a group which receives con- 
ventional treatment or to a group in which provision is made for the mother to 
live in and provide general nurturing care. 

The two groups are being followed up for one year during which time comparisons 
will be made with respect to physical growth and developmenc, behavioural 
differences iri the baby and the mother's own feelings of competence. 

The study is being supported by the MRC. 

E7 Mcourk, H. (Department of Psychology j University of Surrey) A STUDY INTO 
THE EFFECT OF VERY EARLY SEPARATION BETWLfiN MOTHER AND CHILD 

It is proposed to examine certain aspects of social behaviour in infants who have 
\indergone varying degrees of early separation from their mothers. These include 
infants adnitted into: (a) a special care unit where no provision is made for 
the mother's involvement; (b) a special care unit where handling and visiting 
are encouraged; (c) a maternity ward in which infants are separated except during 
nursing time; and (d) a unit in which infants are kept close to their mother 
throughout the dav. 

Initial evaluation will include an interview witii the mother about her attitudes 
to separation' The infant's response will be examined on a test of habituation 
to redundant visual stimuli. Mother-infant interaction will then be observed on 
three occasions during the 6 months after the child's discharge from hospital. 
This is essentially a pilot study. If justified by results, then a more 
extensive longitudinal study will be undertaken. 

E8 Mills, M., Rosenblatt, D. , Packer, M., Lieberman, B., Foss , B., andOppe, T. 
(Department of Psychology^ Bedford College ^ London and Departments of Paediatrics 
and Obstetrics, St Mary's Hos'.ital Medical School, London) THE EFFECTS OF - 
OBSTETRIC MEDICATION ON NEONATAL BEHAVIOUR ^ 

The aim of this study is to examine the effects of analgesia used during labour 
on the behaviour of the neonate. Attention is being paid to selection factors 
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which might operate in the prescribing of different types of medication and also 
to emotional variables in the mother. Women recruited for study are those with 
no previous psychiatric history who^have had an uncomplicated pregnancy. Measures 
of the mother's psychological state include the Malaise Inventory, the Nowlis 
Mood Adjective Checklist, and a form, of the interview devised by Wolkihd et al. 
(Gf?) • • ^ 

Blood levels of analgesic are measured at birth and.at intervals afterwards and 
are related to a variety of behavioural measures. The infant . is observed in a/ 
time-sampling procedure for the first twenty minutesTirf ter birth, and its 
sensory abilities and state of alertness at this time are assesseu.\ The 
Brazelton Neonatal' Behavioural Assessment is used on days 1, 3 and 7, and again 
at 3 and at/6 weeks of age, to examine individual differences and possible be- 
havioural consequences of the drugs. Mothers keep a record of their baby's 
sleep and feeding patterns for the first week. The Prechtl Neurological Examin- 
ation is carried put on day 6. The relationship of mother and infant is studied 
from a number of aspects, including the filming of a feed before discharge from 
hospital. Further data collected include recordings of nutritive and non-nutritive 
sucking, and an auditory operant learning task at 3 and at 6 weeks. ^ 

Various aspects of this investigation are being supp'^rted by\ the MRC, Duncan, 
Flockhart and Co. Ltd. , the Wellcome Trust and the Nuffield Foundation. 

E9 Richards, M., and Brimblecombe , F. (Unit for Research on Medical Applications 
of Psychology y Cambridge and Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital, Exeter) THE FREQUENCY 
OF PARENTS VISITING INFANTS IN- AN INTENSIVF CARE UNIT 

This study aims to examine the constraints on parental visits to a regional, special 
and intensive- care unit and to survey the actual frequency of visiting by parents. 
Two hundred consecutive admissions are being studied and a record of visits is 
maintained. A nurse trained in research methods undertakes a prolonged home 
interview with p'arents after the infant is discharged. 

The study is being supported by the DHSS. 



ElO Stewart, A., and Strang, L. (Department of Paed.iatri^s,.Jhiiversity College . 
Hospital Medical School, London) A LONG-TERM FOLLOW-UP OF LOW^iBIRTH WEIGHT 
INFANTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LATER EFFECTS OF PERINATAL ^NTS 

The Department has developed a sophisticated Neonatal Intensive Care Unit in 
which detailed, and- in some cases automated, records of the child's clinical state 
and treatment are maintained. A systematic follow-up programme has been 
initiated to monitor the long-term effects of early management. The groups 
currently being followed up include infants born weighing less than 1500 g, 
inf ants'.with serious haemolytic disease , • infants who have had hyaline membrane 
disease requiring assisted ventilation, and infants brought into the Unit after 
delivery elsewhere. Children are followed up with frequent clinical, neuro- 
logical and developmental testing to the age of 18 months. Psychological _^ 
testing is done at 3i years, 5 years and 8 years, at which ti.u. -iifforent 
measures of. intelligence, language and social adjustment - and at 8 years 
educational attainment and motor skills - are obtained. The measures do in some 
respects overlap with those used by Drillien and Thompson ( see D5) . is pro- 

posed to follow the childrt-'n to age 11 years. 

The jstudy is being f u^ ied by a grant from the DHSS and from Birthright. 



"Ell Thomson, A.J.» Searle» M:, and Russell, G. ( Pepartmentc of Child Hcaltti unci 
Psychology, UnivcvGir.u of Ab^n^dccn) QUALITY OF SURVIVAL AFTER SEVI:rE BIRTH 
ASPHYXIA: A LOKG-TFRM FOLLOiV-UP STUDY . 

The outcome of a total group of infants born in a 5-year period in Aberdt^.'n , an*.: 
severely asphyxiated at birth, with an Apgar score of 0 at 1 minute or of 0-:\ at 
5 minutes of age. was compared with that, of a control group. Sovt?nty-one pt r 
cent of the survivors have been fully evaluated at ages 5-10 years and limit<'cl 
information is available on a further 20 per cent. Follow-up includes asset^y- 
ment on the Illinois To>?t of Psycholinguistic Abilities and the Bender Gestalt, 
full development and neurological evaluation including hearing and vision testing 
and examination of the school medical records. 
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The study is supported by a grant from the Grampian Area Health Board Rese-^rch 
Fund. 



See also: 

B2 Butler et al. - Child health and education in the seventies 

D5 Drillien and Thompson - An eduational and behavioural follow-up of children 

with early abnormal neurological signs 
J16 Richards and Dunn - The Cambridge longitudinal study of child development 

and mother-child relationship 



F - Treatment studies 



(a) Drug studies 



Fl Graham, P» , and'Richman, N, (Department of Psychological Medicine^ The 
Hospital for Sick Childreriy Great Ormond Street, London) TRIAL OF DIFFERENT 
TREATMENTS OF SLEEP DISORDERS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

The principal of this stiidy is to examine the. efficacy of drugs used ia treatinir 
sleep disorders in young children. 

Families with a child aged betwee,n 18-24 months Ayill be identified through the 
Walt ham Ibr est Family Register, Using a postal questionnaire , a group of 
children with severe sleep disorders will be selected. The efficacy of two 
different drugs and a placebo in improving sleep will be compared. The 
possibility of affecting sleep through behavioural techniques will b^ examined. 
.Information will also be obtained on the developmental, temperamental, family . 
and social characteristics of children with sleep disorders compared with- a 
gbrgup of controls, ~. 

The investigation is supported by the MRC. 



F2 Kolvin, I,, Berney, T., Bhate, S., Jeans, J . Scarth . L. , Garside. R. . 
and Kay, B, " (Nuf-^ield Child^ Psychology and Psychiatry Unit, :ieDcactl*: upon 
Tyne) A CONTROLLED STUDY OF THE TREATMENT OF SCHOOL REFUSAL WITH ANT I -DEPRESSANTS 

The aim of the study is to examine the efficacy of anti-depressant medication 
in the treatment of school refus^tl, and to note differences in the 
characteristics of responders and non-responders indicative of p^y ^.ho- 
pathological differences in the two groups. Forty children aged bv^twcen 9-14 
are being recruited Into the study. They are randomly allocated to a drug or a 
placebo group. Both groups receive the usual range of supportive treatments 
and the treating psychologist is unaware of the drug condition. Dosage is ad- 
justed for weight or a^e, ai;Q is graduated so that the maximum dose is reached 
after a gradual , bui Id-up . Patients aregiven a 6-woek supply of drug and there 
are no checks on drug ccnsuinption . Assessment measures include initial rating 
on £. symptom check list, and standardised rating at four weekly intervals after 
treatment has started. 



F3 Shaffer, D. , Stevenson, J., and Thomas, V. (Department of Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatry and Department of Pharmacology , Institute of Pcycfiiatrij , 
London) INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE MECHANISMS OF ACTION OF IMIPRAMINE IN ENURESIS 

Imipramine successfully inhibits enuresis. It is hoped that elucidation of the 
way in which this drug works will lead to a better understanding of the mechanisms 
which underlie the condition. The investigations consist o^^ a series of animal 
experiments in which the effect of imipramine upon changes in bladder function 
is monitored. The focus of the study is upon the relative importance of central 
and peripheral mechanisms. Clinical studies are also being carried out to examine 
whether the actions of imipramine can be mimicked by drugs which possess some 
but not all of the pharmacological actions of imipramine. 

See also: 

D4 Corbett et al. - Investigation into the association between serum anti- 
convulsant le/els and neurological and psychological side effects in children 
with severe epilepsy 

D8 Hutt and Grant - The effects of phenobarbitone and sodium valproate on the 
cognitive function of epilj»ptic children 

E8 Mills et al . - The effects f'f costetric medicacioii on neonatal bsbaviour 
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School and in-patient treatments 



F4. Berg, I, (High Lands Adolescent Unit^ Burley in Wharfedale^ Xorkshire) 
AN" EVALUATION OF LENGTH OFSVAY IN AN IN-PATIENT UNIT ON THE OUTCOME OF 
ADOLESCEIjIT SCHOOL PHOBIA 

Clinicians differ in their view on whether it is advisable to return school 
phobics to school at the earliest opportunity, or whether underlying problems 
should bei^ealt with first. In the present study successive school phobic 
referrals are allocated randomly to a three-month and to a six-month inpatient 
regime. The children are not otherwise treated any differently. Initial 
assessment of the children includes a clinical interview which" is rateci on a 
standard item sheet and a number of personality questionnaires as well as 
routine p'sychometry . Similar measures are used to assess outcome. Part of 
the treatment is undertaken by specially trained nurse therapists. Berg is 
aiming to have sixteen children^in each group, eight boys and eight girls. 



F5 Irwin,. E. , Powley, P., and Turland, D. (Department of Child Psychiatry ^ 

Hollymoor Hospital^ Birmingham) SURVEY OF TEENAGERS ADMITTED TO CHILDREN'S 

AND COMMUNITY HOMES, RESIDENTIAL MALADJUSTED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITAL ADOLESCENT UNITS 

This is an investigation into the similarities and differences between 
fiiiolesc^nts admitted to; (a) a psychiatric in-patient unit, (b) residential 
provisions of the Social Services Department and (c) residential schools for the 
maladjusted. 

The project has received support from the DHSS. 



F6 Kolvin, I., McMillan, A., Wrate, R., Nicol, A.R., and Wolstenhome, F, 

(Nuffield Child Psychology and Psychiatry Unit^ Newcastle upon Tyne) SURVEY 
OF SPECIAL CLASSES^ i'OR DISRUPTIVE CHILDREN 

This ly an evaluation of existing facilities that have. been established to 
contain aif f icult children in ordinary schools and in special school-linked 
units. The survey will examine a sample of classes throughout Great Britain 
and will study all such facilities in the north east. It will also focus on 
management style. McMillan and Wrate are currently piloting both a research 
intervie'jv and direct observational techniques. In addition, the research team 
proposes to participate in. setting up a series of special units with either a 
dynamic or behavioural approach, and it will participate in a comparative 
evaluation of these pilot units. 

This study has been commissioned by the DES. 



F7 Wilkie F Gudim, M. , and Borzony , P. ^Department of Social Administration^ 
Strathclyde Iniversity) A SURVEY Or" SCHOOLS FOR MALADJUSTED CHILDREN IN SCOTLAND 

The aim of this study is to develop indices of effectiveness which could be 
applied to schools for maladjusted children. The research method consists 
primarily of interviews with pupils and staff, with enquiries being made about 
the schools' organisational structure, staff attitudes, tn. degree of staff and 
school involvement with pupils and . families , etc. No independent outcome 
measures have been used and in assessing effectiveness, the team has utilised 
overall evaluations by staff and older children. 

This investigation was commissioned by the Scottish Educatxou Department. 
See also: 

AlO Mitchell and Coleman - Development o.f observational techniques to 

"* investigate the efficacy of treatment in rlisorders in p^-e-school children 
F16 Kolvin - A comparative .uay of different ir.t'ir\fcntior.s m disturbed 
children 

G15 Tizard and Hodges - A follow-up of 8-year~old children whose «*arly years 
were spent in residential care 



(c) other treatment studies 

/ ■ ■ ' . *'•' 

T"8 3entovim, A., and Clements, P. (The Hospital foi^ Sick Children,^ Great Ormond 
Streets London, and Child Development Beaearch Unit, Nottingham University) 
CONTROLLED EVALUATION. OF A HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS TOOSE CHILDREN ARE UTJDERGOING 
MAJOR HEART SURGERY 

Clements previously undertook an observational study on children admitted for 
major heart surgery. Her feeling was that parents were inadequately prepared 
for their child'c admissioh to the intensive care unit. The current study has 
involved the preparation of an explanatory handbook. Children, stratified by 
age, are randomly allocated to a group with or without a booklet. The outcome 
measure is a scale designed to assess anxiety in the child before admission 
and again at follow-up. This is part of a more general study into communication 
between pare:?ts and paediatricians,* 

F9 Ber g , 1 , . Hu mTTT— Rrv' and- Ty r^r-,— S O^jepcuLtmen t of Psychiatry, University of 
Leeds) TRUANTS COMING BEFORE JUVENILE COURT - A CONTROLLED TRIAL\OF MANAGEMENT 
OF OUTCOME 

MMistrates in a northern English city were systematically biased in their manage- 
m^t of cases of truancy. Whereas some routinely recommended supervision by the 
Social Services Department or Probation Service, others showed a preference for 
a period of adjournment during which time school attendance was monitored. Berg 
and Tyrerwere interested in Haking advantage of these apparent differences to 
study whether outcome varied with management. They studied 153 truants coming 
before the courts in 1972/1973 and obtained indicen of social deprivation and 
other family measures. Their findings were that truants * treated * with adjourn- 
ment were more likely to return to school than children treated with supervision. 
Howevfer, an analysis of background factors showed that selection processes made 
the sentencing procedures less consistently related to the bias of the magistrate 
than origina^lly supposed » ^ . 

'as a result of these findings a prospective ^study has begun in which proven ; 
truants are randomly allocated to 'supervision' or 'adjourn' groups. As well as 




treatment and background character isl ics , The 1follow-up enquiry in the 
schools is being undertaken by Berg with the help of the Educational Wei. are 
Department, 

FlO Cameron ' H,C, (Department of Child Psychiatry, St George's Hospital Medical 
School, London) A TRIAL OF AN EGO-SUPPORTIVE TECHNIQUE OF TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 
WITH SCHOOL REFUSAL 

A consecutive series of children up to the age of 14i who refuse to go to school 
is being studied. The children have been referred to a teaching hospital child 
psychiatry department and treated by a single theraptutfc team in a generally 
similar fashion. This involves making specific recomm-in ,'^tions and vigorously 
supporting the child's school and parents, and using a realistic but sympathetic 
approach with the child. Outcome measures inc?ude the duration and amount of 
therapy required before the child returns to^sciiool, and relapse rate. It is 
proposed to compare the outcome in this group with that of a group of similar 
children seen at other clinics by other practitioners. No attempt is being made 
to impose -a protocol of alternative treatment. 

The study is receiving support from the ILEA, 

Fll - Coleman, J,, Laishley, K, , and Pond, D, (Department of Psychiatry, London 
Hospital Medical School) PROBLEM -ORIENTED COUNSELLING OF CARETAKERS OF PRF-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

This '^ork provides an evaluation of the impacts of probler.i-or 3«5ntated caretaker 
counselling techniques, coupled witL "the use of a specially prepared booklet. 
It is proposed to record the frequency of certain problem behaviours in a day 
nursery before and after intervention. ^ ' *^ 

The study is being funded by a grant from the Goldsmiths Company. 
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F12 Evans, »R,., Jolly, H., Newson, J., and Newson, E, (Department of Paediatrics, 
Charing Croaa Hoapital^ London, and Child Development .Research Unit, Department 
of Psychology, University of Nottingham) COMMUNICATION, LI A I SON AND SUPPORT FOR 
PARENTS OF THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 

The Department of Paediatrics at Charinfe* Cros? Hospital has established a multi- 
disciplinary 'Child Development Centre' where children, with physical and mental" 
handicap, and also those with predominantly emotional disorders, can be diagnosed 
and assessed and can receive specialised treatment. Treatment facilities are 
combined with a day nursery which is attended by the normal children of hospital 
staff, 

Evans is undertaking an 'Action Research' project on* a sample of 18 families 
whose handicapped 'or disturbed children ar^ " to be admitted to the Centre. ner 
role is to prepare the family for admission and subsequently to act in a liaison 
and advisory role, offering both support and practical advice in handling problems. 
All Evans' work is done in visits to the family's own home: 1.he Centrfe staff are 
clinic based. 

The aim of the research is to provide a peripatetic seryice which is responsive 
to the needs expressed by parents, and to investigate the varying use that parents 
make of. this service. 

The invest igiit ion Is being supported by the DHSS. 



Fi"3 Graham, P., and Richman, N. ' ( Depax'tnent pf Psycho logical Medicine, The 
•iooviz.ii t'ov S: .-k' Childi ^n, Clvcat Ovnond Stvee t , - London J CONTROLLED TRIAL OF . 
FAMILY THERAPY AND BEHAVIOUR THERAPY IN ENCOPRESIS 

The principal aim of this study is to investigate alternative methods of treat- 
ment in encopresis. As well as examining symptomatic improvement Graham and 
Richman are also interested in measuring whether different treatments affect 
"ne child's self-esteem or family relationships. It is also proposed to 
i'nvestigate the relationship4,Ji>^tween soiling and psychiatric disturbance. Groups 
oiVeuicopre tics with no obvious physical cause will be compared with those who have 
persistent soiling as a result of a physical disorder. The assumption is that 
disturbance in the latter group is likely to be a consequence rather than the 
cause\ol the soiling. 

This st\dy is being supported by the MRC. .... 

F14 vHill, and Berse , P. (Tavistuck Institute of Human Relations , London) 

THE CHILD GUID.AiNCK SERVICE IN A LONDON BOROUGH - A PILOT EVALUATIVE STUDY ^ . 

This is a pilot investigation into the work of a local authority child guidance 
service which will serve, in part, as a feasibility study for a- more extensive 
research project and, in part, as a guide to the borough in the further develop- 
ment of services . 



F15 Jehu; D. , Turner, R.K., and Morgan, R.T.T. (University of Leicester School 
of Social. Work) BEH.AVIOUR MODIFICATION WITH CHILDREN IN THE CARE OF. A SOCIAL^ 
SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

The, aim of this research programme is to investigate the feasibility and efficacy 
of using a behavioural approach in the treatment of a variety of psychological 
problems exhibited by children who are in the care of a local authority and living 
in residential i.-hildren's hoL;es or foster homes. 

The problems being investigated include nocturnal and diurnal enuresis, en- 
copresio, aggression, non-attendance at school and self-care deficits in retarded 
children, A wide variety of behavioural procedures are used to meet the treat- 
ment needs of individual children, and special attention is given to aS'sessing 
the practical problems entailed by these procedures in the particular setting 
where the researct^ i^= being conducted. 

The research is supported by the Department of Health and Social Security and the 
City of Birmingham. 
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Fi6" Kolvin, ^ (l^uf field Child Psychology and -Peychiairy Unit^ Newcastle upon 
Tyne) A COMT-'ARATIVE STUDY OF DIFFERENT INTERVENTIONS IN DISTURBED CHILDREN 

Origins. Kolvin had lor some time been interes.ted in comparing the effects of / 
different' forms of treatment for maladjusted children, .An earlier study of 
chjUldren placed in different treatment settings had produced useful information 
on the relationship between. the presenting clinical- features and subsequent out- 
come* However, conclusions aboiit the effects of intervention, were complicated 
as: (a) children .had not been randomly allocated to the different treatment 
settings; (b) treatment within a given setting varied; and (c) children within* 
a' given treatment setting were not homogeneous with respect . to disordei:. However, 
the study established Kolvin 's interest in interyeritj.bn research ,« and possribly 
as a^ result of this he was approached by the DES to under takie the present study 
in -Which the effects of .different forms of intervention would be compared.. 

Deeign, Children in two age groups are being studied - a younger group aged 
7-i8 and an older group aged 11. They are drawn from six junior and six secondary 
schools chosen ior the study by the local education department. Within 6ach ^ 
school children identified as maladjusted were allocated to the same treatment 
group. As well as this 'within-school ' comparison, a ' between-school ' comparison 
has been built ±siXo the design. ' . .* . 

Selection of sXibjoots. Children meeting any of the following criteria were con- 
sidered for inclusion: (a) being frequently." absent from school for trivial 
reasons; (b) having a reading quotient beioW a certain value (this applied for the 
T-S-year-old group only); (c) abnormal scores on a clussroom sociometry measure; 
<d) a^ score of more than 10 on the Rutter B Scale Teachers Inventory. An 
additional criterion for the older children was an abnormal score on the Junior 
Eysenck Personality Inventory. On the basis of this screening technique the 
most abnormal quartile was sel«»cted for intervention. This group was further 
investigated with a parent and clas^oom behaviour inventory and detailed social 
and family information was obtained at interview. Children were then further 
classified into those with primarily conduct and those with ptimarily emotional 
disorders . 

The interventiono for the younger group used in the study consisted of: 
(a.) 4 months of play therapy; (b) 18 months of classroom nurture enrichment; 
and (c) 12 months of teacher consultation aoti parent counselling. The older 
groups were- allocated to one of the following types of treatment: (a) talking 
groups with a trained psychiatrist or therapist (4 months); (b) inclusion in a» . 
class with a teacher trained in systematic behaviour therapy based on social 
reinforcement principles; or*(c' systematic parent counselling. Attempts have 
been made to reduce contamination , between groups by ensuring that children in 
the same class not receive more than one type of treatment, and by staggering 
the interventions so that the control groups and the individual treatment groups 
were seen first and the interventions which involved specific changes in 
teaching behaviours were administered last. In addition to this main study a 
.sub-group in different schools was treated with remedial reading. Initial assessment 
was siwilar in all cases; subsequent assessments were carried out 2. months and 9 
months after completion of the intervention and 36 months after inception. 
Mullin and Wrate, have in addition carried out a descriptive aiudy of 
institutional features of all the schools included in the intervention ^tudy as 
well as several other ordinary and special schools.' The focus of interest was 
the rigidity or flexibility of routine, the closeness 'between different staff 
meinbers and staff and pupils and the^congruency or unity of the school as 
Indicated by the way that staff and"pupils identified with the school. The 
instrument used by Mullins was an inventory delivered to the head teacher and 
to one other experienced teacher. Data collection is now complete. 

The study is being supported by the DES. 

p ■ ■ 

Training of therapists • Therapists who participated in parent and teacher 
* coimselling and in play and group therapies attended a series of seminars; they 
attended a sensitivity group for a year and saw andt treated clinic cases under 
supervision before starting on the planned intervention. Teachers were used 
tor the remedial reading programme and all were trained by Stansfield and his 
colleagues at the Institute of Education. Aides in the nurture group were 
themselves mothers and were chosen on the basis of a judgement of their own 
warmth, empathy, spontaneity and sensitivity. The teachers who participated 
ia the behaviour modification exercise were all voltxnteers who attended a ' i 
series of seminars and workshops. Throughout the treatment" progranme they 
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consulted individually witft the» director of the behaviour modification 
progjrannne. . . , ^ 

Analyaia. Because 6f an unequal distribution of diagnostic and treatment 
groups conventional covariant techniques' are not applicable and a special 
programme has been devised by Garside. - « 

, -I ^ 
The study has been funded by. the DES. 

F17 Lask, B. ' (Department of Psychological Medicine, The Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Qrmond Street, London) A CONTROLLED TRIAL' OF FAMILY THERAPY 
FOR ASTHMATIC CHILDREN ^ • " ■ 

This trial is designed to test the hypothesis that children receiving family 
'therapy will have, fewer and less intense attacks of asthma than children not 
receiving family therapy. 

Children aged 4-14 in whom emotional factors are thought tcJ be important are 
selected for consideration by a paediati ician. These children are then assessed 
and randomly assigned to a treatment or no treatment group. They are fUrther 
assessed at the end of treatment- and at intervals afv.er that. Assessments . 
include respiratory function tests and. a daily diary record of asthmatic 
symptoms kept for a given period before assessment. Questionnaire and repertory 
grid "measures of change in family relationships are taken. Treatment consists 
of psychotherapeutic sessions lasting 45 minutes at thr^e-weekly intervals. ^ 
The broad aim of the therapy is to improve coping behaviour, and the chi.ld*s 
asthma is a fociis around which discussion takes place. 

The study is not funded independently but patients' travelling expenses etc. 
are met from a Departmental fund. . > 
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F18 Lindsay, H. (Devartment of Child Psychiatry^ Park Hospital, 'l)xford) 
EVALUATION OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 

A number of childreo'with psychiatric problems, referred to the Park Hospital, 
are treated with group psychotherapy. Lindsay is setting up a systematic 
method of evaluating change durinp the course of such treatment.* The treatraenl 
itself requires groups of. up to 10 . cii v Idren to attend for 90 minutes weekly, 
the aim being to facilitate relationships and language^' amongst xhbse who 
9.ttend. . 

Parents also meet in a croup which is designed to allow the 'participants to 
ventilate feelings and ar.xietie^. The assessment consists of a standardised 
check list relating to the child*s behaviour and emotions, and is 
completed monthly. 



F19 Norrish, M. , and Godfrey, S. (Department of Paediatrics j Institute of Child ■ 
Health, Hammersmith. Hospital, London) BEHAVIOUR MODIFICATION IN CHILDHOOD ASTHMA 

A study is being undertaken into the effect of imaginal desensitisation on 
children with raodterate or severe asthma. An initial survey of 63 children aged 
8-15 has been undertaken, using clinical, physiological. and psychological measures 
in an attempt to predict which children would be most likely to respond to thfS * 
type of treatment. 

No clearly defined groups emerged from this survey and the detailed information on 
each child will therefore be used to identify differences between- those cJhildren 
who^ respond to treatment and those who do not. The treated children will attend 
as out-patients and a control group of untreated children will be used. Both ' 
treated and untreated children will keep detailed records of symptoms ^and • 
medication taken for one month before treatment starts, during treatment .and for 
otie month after treatment, to enable comparisons to be made between groups..- 

This study is being supported by the LeverhuLme Trust through the Mental Health 
Research Fund. , 
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F26 Ounsted", C.and Lynch. M. (Department of Child Psychiatry, Park Hospi'tal, 
Oxford) PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY OF CHILD ABUSE ^ , 

Ounstied bases -this research on" the assumption that parents who physically abuse 
^their children can be distinguished by various antenatal indices and other 
features that^'are apparent" in the immediate- postnatal stage. A unit exists at the 
JPark Hospital where mothers, Babies and other members of the family can. 'be 
^admitted for intensive psychotherapy. The aim of the present study is to evaluate 
"the -cost and efficacy of admitting mothers and infants to such a unit, as compared 
with intensive community supijort alone without admission. . The project is in an 
early stage, and cases^ thought to be at rislj by nurses or socia^^ workers at the 
John Radpliffe antenatal service are referred to Ounsted for ' evaluation. 
They' are^theh assigned at random to either in-patient cafej or immediate community 
supervision. The rSegimes to be followed during the in-patient stay are not pre- 
determined -but will include advice on family planning,, attention to parental and. 
sibling physical healthy and family group psychotherapy. The precise evaluation 
instruments have -not yet been chosen but. will include systematic follow-up of 
the health of all members of'the family. 

The pro.lect is being funded by Action Research for Crippled Children, 

... \ .. . 

F21 Pinkerton. P. (Department of Child Psychiatry^y'lRd'yal Liverpool Children ' 8 
Bdapital) ESTABLISHMENT AND EVALUATION OF A SiLRVICE^UTILISING NURSES TO COUNSEL 
FAMILIES OF PSYCHIATRICALLY, DISTURBED , PHYSICALLY ILL CHILDREN 

Pinkerton proposes to introducer. a scheme to train nurses attending the Liyerpool 
coui;,se in Child- and Adolescent Psychiatry in family counselling. It is planned 
to engage a full-time s<^oial worker who would both organise and evaluate the 
pro^rfimme, ' ^ : • • ^ 

' * . ! 

.F22 Rutter, M, ; Herns l^ey , R, , Hdwlin. P., Yule, W, , Berger. M. , and Hersov, L. 
(Department a of Chi-ld ajid^Adolesccnt Psychiatry and of Psychology, Institute of 
Psychiatry,, ' and Mc^udsley Mx^spita'l^ Icrndon) AN EVALUATION OF A BEHAVIOUfiAL | 
APPROACH TO THE TREATMENT OF AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

■ ■ • . ■ . • . " •■■\- 

*Inteapest '^in 'the., treatment of .autistic '.chi Idren ^as initially stirnulated by Lovaas's 
woVK "^On operant.- training methods. A pilot study , was set up in the Maudsley 

* Hospirfil'. to ».vva:luate such treatment in an in-^pat ient setting. However, it was 
f ou*. l:''that chil-dten who ha.d ^shpwn advancies during their stay as in-patients 
sometimes relapstsd l'S^piwdly' after- discharge. An ajttempt was then made to train 
pa.renSt'S attending tbe'Hospital on an' out-patient basis. ' Comparative observations 

* in thev^clinic and a^V home showed that parent-child interacfions in the hospital 
setxi'ng^ w^re, *oj;ten .UtVpicai . It was th'erefore ftf.lt that tho most appropriate ziim 

--sho^^-;^M:-o^ es^^ regime in the child's own home using 

"!T>^bavjjQitraj^_:.-^'C .mi a develo^jmentax context, togeUjer with family * . 

; cpj!in^el3^'ingf. ^ . , ';' r7~ - ^ 

: ^ ' /' '-^ ; V. ■ y 

' Ithe study • iriy 5^,1 vesi th« tr^eatment and evaluation of 16 autistic boys, without 
lobylous n euro log i.c^al disease^ all -v^ith performance IQ in excess of 60. and two 

se"^'s of autistic icohtrols'matched for age, JQ, social class, severity of symptoms 
v&nd lang;uage ievel. Assessment includes detailed parental interviews, the 
^maintenance by parents of regular d.ip.ries and observation o-f behaviour in the homa^ 
'•Tc^atmeht ik "focussed on Mie specific problems of individual patients and involves 
^vfrequent consultation with the research workers. Evaluation is al 6-montnly 
. latelrvals .ove^ ati 18. month period. /* 

•^h^' study is. being supported by a gran t^ from' the DHSS. 

- ." r . ' 

^823 -Tizard, J,,, -Moss, P., Oppe, T.D, Bax, M. , and others (Thomas Coram Research 
fS^it] Institute 'of Education, end St Mary's Medica\ School, University of irSndon) 
^j|VALUATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL AND SOCIAL SERVICE FOR PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FAMILIES . 

Tyro children's* centres have been set up in the" Bloomsbury and Paddington areas of 
COndon\ The aim of these centres has been to provide a range of int,*grated 
,inedi^l, social and educational services • for pre-school children in a geographically 

* circ,\imscr ibed area. The focus of the • eval-uation programme is to establish which 
-types of problem can be usefully dealt with by such a service and to examine the 

diemand for and use made of the services within the^iven catchment areas. ^ This 
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is being donr» by a/l^tailed assessment of all eligible children and their families 
^•'^thin the catchnaent areas of the two centres and a control district . " Evaluation 
^ is c*rri6d out bejWre and one year after the establishment of the centres. 

^ /\ ■'■ •■ ■ 

YE6quirie^ cover both parents* and children's physical and mental health as well 
as the range and nature of the mother's social and family contacts, worries and 
satisfactions. The evaluation of child state, is based largely on the schedule 

• devised by Richman. 

The study is being supported by the DHSS . 

F24 Walk, D. (Departr .t of Child Psychiatry ^ St George^s Hospital Medical 
School, London) SURVEY OF PSYCHIATRISTS CONCERNED WITH CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 

the aim of this study \ to identify which British psychiatrists are being called 
].ipon to deal with oh\. i..>n and . adolescents and to note their training and the 
setting' in whi ch tht v work These questions are of importance in the planning of 
services - cspec;:ili: r\ i cl-s for adolescents for whom there is an overlap between 
treatment by ps;> i > is trained in adult and those trained in child psychiatry - 
and in planning ar. priate supporting network for the number of psychiatrists 

who ai;e still ompJ'>>i . .>> independent bodies and by local authorities outside the 
Health Service. Supurute questionnaires are being addressed to individual 
psychiatrists and Also to a variety -of employing authorities in Great Britain. 

The study is being supported by the DHSS and by the Royal College of Psychiatrisxs . 

F25 Wright, H., and Payne, T. (Portsmcuth School Psychological Service') 
EVALUATION OF A SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE 

• This is a survey of the working of the School Psychological Service in the City 
of Portsmouth". 

The study will include a retrospective analysis of referrals during a 12-month 
period, with a limited follow-up assessment of a sub - sarrple of the group; a survey 
of teacher, social service worker and Health Service personnel attitudes towards 
the Service; a reading and behaviour survey and a general description of the 
workings of the Service, with particular reference to the amount of overlap 
between educational and clinical psychologists, and the contributions made by the 
services to inter-disciplinary decision making. 

The survey is staffed by a full-time research worker and is being funded by a 
grant from the DES. 

' F26* Yule, W., Berg\^r, M., and Wigley, V. (Department of Psychology, Institute 
of Psychiatry J London and Department of Child Development, Institute of Education, 
London and ILKA) TEACHER-CHILD INTERACTION STUDY 

This inves-tigation originated in a smaller study (Barcroft and Pope) which 
examined ways in which teachers unwittingly reinforced disruptive behaviours in 
primary school children. Sct>pol staff who had taken part suggested that a course 
be started to train teachers in observation and behaviour control techniques. 
This ,was agreed to and systematic evaluation has been built into the training 
pr,ogramme. ■ ' 

Since then,, about fifty teachers have attended five courses of 8-10 two hour 
meetings which include both didactic and par ticipatory instruction . Both teacher 
and general cl£^ssroom. behaviour are observed before, during and after the period 
of training. 1^ addition, a sub-sample of teachers has taken part in a cross- 
over design evaluation' in which behaviour changes in individual children with ^ 
beh^aviour problems were compared with respect to their teacher's participation 
in the training programme.. . * • 

See also: *\ 

A4 Cox et al. - Interviewing styles in diagnostic interviews with parents 
A5 Freud et al . - Preparation of a manual for the research and service uses of 
the Hampstead Diagnostic Index and Profile 

• C21 Woolley and Townsend - A comparison of services for autistic children in 

two counties 

C24 Shaffer - Behaviour change in enuretics during the acquisition of continence 
H8 Worrall - Relationship of early teacher-pupil and pupil-teacher impressions 
to subsequent classroom achievement and behaviour 
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G - Development of children with family and social disadvahtage 



Gl Brown, G.W., and Harris, (Social Research Unit, Bedford College, 

University of London) STUDIES OF THE PART PLAYED BY LIFE EVENTS. LONG-TERM 
DIFFICULTIES AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN THE ONSET OF DEPRESSIVE ILLNESS 

This series of studies has sought to relate thaer prevalence of depression in 
women to proximate jpreci pitants (e.g. life events) to factors whicl\^increase 
or reduce vulnerability to precipitating factors Jle.g. family composition, 
employment, emotionally supportive relationships), to factors which determine 
the form of the psychiatric disturbance » such as the errly loss of a parent, 
und to factors whi-ih lead to or inhibit access to psychiatric treatment. 



Clinical end general population samples have been studied in both urban and rural 
communities. Although the focx^s of €he Unit's research has been on depressive 
disorder as manifest in the adult, it is ^Jf direct i-^le^'^ance to child psychiatry 
both at a theoretical level in the way that it seeks cO identify factors which 
lead to domestic dysfunction and at a purely practical level in the methodological 
work that is being carried out on the development of measures of family life 
(see A2). , ' 

It is proposed to extend this research with a large t>'?ale longitudinal stuay 
which would allow a closer look at the process of becoming depressed and at the 3 
factors which influence recovery and chronicity. 

G2 Cof f ield , 'f. J. , Robinson, P.E.D., and Sarsby , J. (Department of Education, 
University of Keele) CONCEPTUAL AND EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE THESIS OF TRANSMITTED 
, DEPRIVATION ^ 

■ «. •■■■..( 

Hie aim of th.is._ stu dy i^xto generate hypotheses about the mechanisms of trans- 
mitted deprivation. The. central focus is an anthropological study of a small 
. number of problem families on a poor housing estate. The investigators are 
^ contacting successful and unsuccessful members of families who have been in serious 
difficulties. 



G3 Dixon, P., and Rutter, M. (Department of Child and Adolescent, Psychiatry , 
Institute of -.Psychiatvy, London) SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT OF 
CHILDREN IS LONG-TERM RESIDENTIAL CARE 

The aim of this study is to examine the effects of multiple caretaking experi- 
ences on later educational achievement and on social adjustment. 

Twenty S-B-yoar'-old children, in residential care since their first year of life, 
but at present attending a normal primary school, are being compared -^avith a 
matched group of children, brought up within their natural family. The measures 
that are being used to compare the children include behaviour questionnaires, 
interviews with teaching staff about the range and intensity of the child's 
social relationships and direct school observations , again with an emphasis 
on social behaviours and also on task orieoteci wi^haviour. Assessment 
includes measurement of IQ and detailed enquiry into the previous range and 
"nature of relationships in the institution and at home. 

The study is being supported by the SSRC. 



G4 Gath, A. . ( Depar'iment of Psychiatry, University of Oxford) THE EFFECT OF 
MATERNAL AGE ON THE SUBSEQUENT EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOUR OF FIRST-BORN CHILDREN 

Gath had earlier undertaken a study on the impact of Down's syndrome children on 
their normal siblings. This investigation included a number of families with 
elderly mothers, some of whom were late in starting their families (these tended 
to be more anxious and tense), and others with large families reaching the end 
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oi a Jengtny reproductive life. Problems in these latter/families were linked' 
to family size. -The aims of the present study are to investigate^ the findings 
further by examining whether elderly first-time mothers have particular 
difficulties in child rearing, and hopefully^identifying factors which mitigate 
these difficulties. ' - . , 

First-born children of hiothers aged over 35 years at the time of their birth 
between 1963-1-966 were identified through the Oxford Record Linkage system. 
Children still living within a defined radius of Oxford town centre have been, 
matched with a group of children the same age whose mothers were age^ less than 
20 at their birth, and with children of intermediately aged mothers attending the 
same. school class us the index children. The assessment comprises a lengthy . 
semi -standardised interview, adapted from the schedules devised by Rutter and uranam. 
Thore is spctcial c-mpl.^sis on the mother's early gynaecological history and 
"her anxieties over child handling. There is in addition an assessment of t.ie 
child's behaviour and popularity at school. 

ij- . . ■ 

This research is being supported by the MRC . ' 
• '1 
I 

G5 Geber B. (Department of cial Psychology^ London School of Economics ^ 
Univ^'V^ity of London) THE PREDICTION OF ABUSE IN CHILDREN 

• * > 
Th<: aim of this study is to examine the feasibility of devising a scheme to 
i(--':*nti^y children at risk from* later abuse. 

Pilot wO)'k is being undertaken to develop Tiit Uods which would include both an 
antenatal qi;"«t i..r.naire and, later, observat ^ns of mother and infarit. Questionnaires 
have been obtained from 20 working class and 20 middle.^class primiparous mothers. 
A small number of these have subsequently been observed with theiT infants. 

G6 Lambert, L. , and Essen, J. (National Children's Bureau, London) CHILDREN 
- WHO HAVE BEEN IN CARE 

This is a study of data from the National Child Development Study (1958 cohort). 
Comparisons are being made between children taken into care before the age of 7 
and those who came into care between ages 7 and 11. 

Attainments and adjustment are being studied with reference to number^f place- 
ments age at first placement, reasons for going into care and type of care 
arrangement. The data are being examined longitudinally to study the earlier 
adjustment of children who were to go into care for the first time between the 
ages of 7 and 11. 

This study has been supported by the SSRC, Nuffield Foundation, DES and DHSS. 

G7 Mavall B and Petrie, P. (Thomas Coram Research Unit, Institute of Educatidrt, 
^L/Jr^^t/cf iTndon) A STUDY OF CHILD-CARE- BY CHILD MINDERS- TOGETHER WITH A 
COMPARISON OF CHILDREN'S INTERACTION WITH THEIR PARENTS AND WITH THEIR CHILD MINDER 

This is a f urther'inv^festigation in the Unit's general programme of examining the 
social development of children in a v^iriety of custodial and educational settings. 
Registered child minders have be-^n identified in a number of London boroughs. 
Children's social behaviour during an interview with the minder is compared ^. 
with behaviour during an interview with the mother. The child's language 
development is assessed at a separate session . The quality of care ofiered by 
minders who have minded children for over 10 months has been compared with that ^ 
offered to children minded for less than 10 months. 

The investigation is being supported by the DHSS. 

G8 McGlaughlin, A., Empson , J., and Kendrick, P. (Family Studies ^"^^.^ 
Department of Social Administration, Hull University) MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION 
AND THE RANGE OF PSYCHOSOCIA}^ DEVELOPMENT 

This study examines intragenerational effects by comparing child-rearing 
behaviours in sibling mothers. It is argued that an intragenerational effect 
would be demonstrated if sisters brought up by the same mother were more similar \^ 
in their child-rearing behaviour than unrelated women brought np by different ^ 
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mothers. The presejice of intragenerationai effects would justify tne search for 
intergenerational continuities in child-rearing behaviours. 

Twenty-eight socially disadvantaged mothers and their sisters, each with a child 
under the age of onW-year. are being studied (i.e. 56 mother-child dyads). . Two 
mother-child interaction sessions are videotaped "'at home at 12, 18 and 24 months 
of age. A number of measures of interact ibn are obtained from a time sampled 
inspection of videotape. Note is being made of the variant and invariant elements 
of interactions and of individual differences amongst the children, both during 
interview and from the video recordings. The relationship to educational 
.attainment will eventually be established. 

The study is supported by the SSRC as part of the 'cycle of deprivation' contract. 

G9 -.Pollak, M. (Department of Child Healthy King's College Hospital Medical School^ 
London) A FOLLOW-UP OF 'TODAY'S 3-YEAR-OLDS' 

This work involves a follow-up of a cohort of 167 children , drawn from a single 
■general practice in inner London and originally seen at the'age of 3.» In that 
study development was referred to indices of social deprivation. ✓ 

Of the original sample 130 have been followed up at the age of 9 and are being 
interviewed at school. Intelligence, reading and perceptual abilities are being 

assessed. Parents are completing a social" C[ues.tionnaire and head teachers have 

been asked to -rate the children with respect to achievement and behaviour. 

It :s proposed to contrast changes in development of children who are still living 
in Adverse circumstances with those whose environmental conditions have improved. 

The study is being supported by a grant from the DHSS. 

GIO Rapopoi-t , R..N. (Institute of Family and Environmental Research^ London) 
TRANSMISSION OF MALADAPTIVE COPING PATTERNS . ' 

This is an intensive study of a small, strategically selected series of families 
of school leavers with long-standing problems of parental social adjustment. The 
goal of the study is to learn more about the forces inside the families 
affecting the transmission of maladaptive coping patterns at school leavinpr 
age. 

Gil Rutter M. , and Quinton, D.' (Department o.f Child and Adolescent Psychiatry ^ 
institute of Psychiatry, London) CHILDREN IN RESIDENTIAL CARE 

It is widely held that adverse experiences in childhood in some way influence 
later parenting behaviour and that it is in this way that a 'cycle, of disadvantage' 
might become established. The present study aims to examine thisv hypothesis . 

The study is in two parts. The first compares the current parenting behaviour 
and childhood experiences of parents with a child newly admitted into care for the 
second^^me With those of parents of a randomly selected control group of children 
living in the same geographical area. 

f.- 

The aim of the second part of the study will be to examine how many o'l the 
children who experienced early adversity are now experiencing difficulties with 
their own families and to contrast them with subjects who are managing without 
difficulty. The sample will-consist of youngUdults . who were the soibjects of an 
earlier study by Tizard on children in care. Yhe current state can therefore be 
related to early contemporary data of good^ quality . A control group will be 
drawn from individuals studied in a general child population studyv Particular 
emphasis is being placed on identifying factors which enable individuals to cope 
well in adult life in spite of adverse experiences in childhood. 

The study is being supported ^by the SSRC. 

G12 Rutter M Quinton D. , and Yule, B. (Department of Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry/ Institute of Psychiatry, London) FAMILY PATHOLOGY AND DISORDERS IN 
CHILDREN 

An earlier study showed that psychiatric disorder was more common in the parents 
of child psychiatric patients than among parents of control children. That study 
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was cross-sectional, relied on case notes, and used a child-patient based sample. 
These limitations precluded .. the examination of the direction of effects and the' 
magnitude 6!f the link between parental and child disorder. The present study 
aimed to overcome these difficulties. A consecutive series of parents with 
children o*f school age or younger presenting with a new psychiatric di'sorder 
were identified from the Camberwell Register. Patients and spouses were inter- 
viewed as soon as possible after the initial, contact and at yearly intervals ^for 
the following four years. Assessment laid emphasis on the current psychiatric 
state of parents and children and on family interac1:ions and relationships. 
Data f ror* a general populat ion survey were, used for comparison. Data collection 
has been completed and is in the course of analysis. 

The project has been supported by a grant from the Foundation for Child Develop- 
ment, USA, 

G13 Stone, F. , Brebner, CM., and Stanfield, J. P. (Department of Child and Family 
Psychiatry , Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Glasgow, and Department of Social 
Paediatrics, University of Glasgow) RISK FACTORS IN ADOPTION 

The aim of this study is to develop a method for predicting successful adoption. I 
The- strategy that has been used is to interview adoptive parents shortly after 
placement, and again when the infant is 6 months old. The interview has an open- 
ended as well as a structured component. Each child- is assessed deve lopmentally . 
The study is largely a descriptive one. Adoption agencies in the west of Scotland 
refer the families on an unselected basis. 

The study is being supported, by the Scottish Home and Health Department. 



G14 Stroather, J. (National Chilaren's Bureau, London) A STUDY OF ILLEGITIMATE 
.fl^NO ADOPTED CHILDREN 

This investigation makes use of .data from the National Child Development Study 
(1958 cohort; examination at ages 7 and 11; /see B4). An analysis of the' develop- 
ment of illegitimately born children at the age of 7 suggested their poor attain- 
ment and adjustment was a consequence of family circumstance. This did not take 
account of the contribution that adverse perinatal factors and. social dis- 
advantage might have made to poor outcome. These effects are being examined in 
fhe present study, which also uses longitudinal data to investigate the effects 
of change in family circumstance. As a group, illegitimately born children 
tend to move from single to two parent families and^.can be contrasted with 
children whose parents have separated. 



Glo Tizard, B., and Hodges, J*. (Thomas Coram Retsearch Vnit, Institute of 
Education,. University of Ionian) . A FOLLOW-UP OF 8-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN WHOSE EARLY 
YEARS WERE SPENT IN RESIDENTIAL CARE. ' , ^ . 

This continues a study into the reversibility of early depriving experiences. 
Groups of children who had spent their early years in an institution were first 
identified and assessed at the age of 2. At A\ the behaviour and cognitive 
development of those who had remained in an institution were contrasted with 
that of those who had either been adopted or restored to /their natural parents. 
In the present follow-up, the children are being . assessed at the age of 8. A' 
contrast group of LonUon working class children has been studied throughout. 

Behaviour is being assessed with a fnodified version of the interview used on the 
Isle of Wight survey and with a^ teacher questionnaire based on the Rutter B scales, 
and by direct observation made during psychological testing. ^ 

The study is being supported by Dr Barnado's Society. 



G16 Tonge, V and Lunn , J. (Department of Psychiatry and Department of 
Community h:ci ne. University of Sheffield Medical ^School ) . FOLLOW-UP OF THE 
MARRIED CHILDREN OF SOCIALLY DEPRIVED FAMILIES 

The aim of this study is to examine continuities in attitudes and social adjust- 
ment between deprived parents and their offspring. Special emphasis is being 
placed on the study of socially successful children of the problem family group. - 
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The subjects ore the married children of parents who were originally studied by 
Tonge some years ago. Jn that study the psychiatric state of 33 families. Xyho 
had received help from a number of social agencies was contrasted with a similar 
number of families matched for age and street of residence who had not had such 
help. In assessing the children of the original groups emphasis will be placed 
on IQ and personality, criminality and employmen t . record , attitudes to education 
and authority and the adjustment of their children (third generation) at school 
and at home . 

This study is supported by the SSRC. 

G17 Wolkind, S., Hall,^F.; Pawlby, S., Reichstul, L. , Zajicek, E., Clark, B.E. 
Higham,; M. , and Kruk, S. ( Depavtment of Psychiatry^ London Hojpital Medical 
College) A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN AN irNER LONDON AREA 

The aimb of this study are to examine: (a) the value of ^- jrtain early behaviour 
in predicting later disturbances; (b) the relationship between these disorders 
and (i) earlier disturbance in the mother and '(ii) individual differences in^he 
child; and (c) the interaction between individual differences in mother and in 
child. l\vo research approaches, epidemiological aRd ethodogical; are used. Each 
examines its own hypothesis, but in addition the relationship between- the two 
approaches is constantly examined. 

The groups being studied consist of (i) a random sample of mothers( n=l07) , 
(ii) a group with a high level of psychological and social difficulties (n=59), 
-of whom 15 also appear in the random group, (iii) a group of non-cohabiting single 
mothers (n=80). Psychological and socia'l di ^'f iculties used to select group ii 
are factors which are commonly held to increase the risk for develbping later ^ 
emotional difficulties. Eighty of the mothers (30 Ixom group i and 25 each from 
groups ii "an^ iii) make up the epidemiological sample. 

The methods of in vestigat ion include antenatal interview with the mother to assess 
her mental state and obtain a history of her own ear ly experier.ces . After 
delivery, the infant's state is assessed on the Brazel'ton scale. Further inter- 
views and observation sessions are held at 4, 14 and 24 months. A variety of 
■ int«,'ractional and child measures are obtained and these provide an opportunity 
for a validation with the mother's account of similar behaviours. 

A study is being made of the second children born to those families with a view 
to examining changes in the mothers' child-rearing practices and siblings' . — 
similarities of • temperament . 

The investigation is being supported by the MRC and the SSRC . , 
Seo also: 

Aio Coleman et al . - Development of an . instrument to mc?asure attitudes of 

children's caretaking /- - • ' . 

Bl. Brandon t:L al . - A feasibility study into l.he further follow-up oX the 

' Newcastlo 1000 Families Survey ^ 
B2 Butler et al. - Child Health and Education:in the Seventies f ' :■ 
B4 Kellmer Pringle et al. - National Child rieyolopmenv iStudy (aoS'R -Cbhort) 
B7 Rutter et al. - Psychiatric disorder and oclucationii at tai hment n a 

■ metropolitan area and an area of small- towfis J 
C16 Pollak - Investigation of the relationship >/etwevni.fiOcial depr'i vjat i on and 

delay in speech dr.'velopment ^ Vj: . i ' 

D2 ' Butler et al . - Housing problems of pjt?urologieal.l'yi.handi capped jjorsons m • 

an urban coininunity \' - ' - ) 

D14 Shaffer and "Sandberg - The rolo of neurological soflt signs, minor sLigniata, 

and environmental factors in determining psychiutri'c disorder in childhood 
D22 Bentovim - Retrospective case study of children refervfjd to a hospital 

^ after parental abuse 
E5 Illsley et al . - Social and medical follow-up of low birth weight infant-^-; 
F5 Irwin et al.. - Survey of teenagers admitted to. children's and commun'i ty 

homes, residential maladjusted schools and hospital ad.-lescent units 
B^15 Jehu et al . - Behavi6ur modification with children in the care of a socii\l 

services dei3artm<?nt 
F20 Ounsted and Lynch - Psychopathology and fsychotherapy of child abuse 
K4 Davey and Pushkin - A study of racial awareness and prejudice in young 

chi Idren . , ^ ^ • • - ^ 

K9 Loude-. - A co'nparative study of self-esteem and locus of control in majority 
and in minority group adolescents. 
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^ School influences on behaviour 



HI Butler, N. , Dowling, S. , Hewlett, B., and Osborne, A., (Department of 
Child Health, University of Bristol) A NATIONAL SURVEY OF BRITISH PRE-SCHOOL 
AND DAY-CARE PROVISION 

Thls^' is a questionnaire survej^ of the organisation, resources and activities of 
approximately 20 000 nursery schools, classes, playgroups and day nursei*les in 
the United Kingdom. Pre-school institutional data will be linked to that of 
individual children included in the Child Health and Education in the Seventies 
study (B2) to provide information on the relationship between pre-school 
experience and development and^ behaviour at age 5. This^ study -will also provide 
information on the regional distribution of provision for yoting childr-en, the 
extent tf which differing facilities duplicate and complement each other and 
the extent to which disadvantaged children are benefitting from pre-school 
serv ices . 

The study is/supported by the MRC , the Naticnal Birthday Trust Fund -and the 
Readers Digest Association. y 

H2 Connolly, K. , and Smith, 'P. (Department of Psychology, University of 
Sheffield) DETERMINANTS. OF SOCIAL INTERACTION AND PLAY BEHAVIOUR AMONG PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN /; , 

Thi-s. experimental study investigated the effect on children ' s^ behaviour of 
variation in space and play materials, amount of teacher intervention and group 
size. Groups of normal^ children under age 5 drawn from a def insd catchment area 
were studied. 

The project was undertaken in three phases, each with a duplicated cohort and 
each lasting the duration oi a school year. The behaviour of the children was 
studied by trained . observers in the nursery using a time sampling technicae. 

During the first phase of the study, size and amount of play and teaching 
material were varied within the constraints of Department of Education 
recornmendations . ' ^ 

During the second phase of the study, teach<^rs varied their style t interaction 
with the children. During 'free play' periods the staff were available, but 
interaction was maintained at a high level. Approaches were varied within a^ ^ • 
ti ingle day's .session. - - 

during t\ic final phase of the study, the classes were constituted . in such a way 
t»:.?l gxoup size- varied from 10-30 during the course of the year. By using data 
ob:.ainea fro?n the two previou phases of the study, it was possribl<? to allow 
for the secondary effects of varying group size on room density and. avuilab.-',lity 
of resources. 

The study has been stipported by the SSRC. . 

H3 Hughes, M. , and Pinkerton , ' G . (Thomas Coram Research Unit, Institute of 
Education, Univevoity of London) DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED BY CHILDREN STARTING 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The aim of this res. ?arch is to study the prevalence cf children ' s problems . 
during their first few weeks ai school and to relate these to earlier care and 
to family and demographic factors. Teachers are further being interviewed about 
their expectations for children starting school. It is hoped that this will 
provide intormation that is relevant to the aims of a pre-school service. 

at thirteen infant schools serving areas covered by experimental 
s centres (see Tizardet al., F23) are being interviewed, and have been 
complete individual questionnaires on two cohorts of children entering 



Teachers 
children ' 
asked to 
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their schools for the first time. The questionnaire is adapted from that 
developed by Thompson for the National Foundation for Educational Research and 
covers the children'^ social behaviour se If reliance, task oriented behaviour 
and language. 

V . . ' t « ■ 

This research is being funded by 'the.DHSS. * ^ 

H4 Pinkerton, G. , and Hughes, M. (Thomas Covam Recearah Unit, Institute of^- 
Education, University of London) AI^ EVALUATION OF SCHEMES IN WHICH DAY NURSERY ^ 
CHILDREN ATTEND NUJR^ERY SCHOOLS OR CLASSES 

Part-ti-tne nursery schemes allow children to^attend a day nursery for several 
hours a week. The aim of this study is to assess the educational value of these 
schemes and to note difficulties or stresses which migit result from the dis- 
continuous patterj;! of care and education. 

The study is supported the DHSS . ^ ' 

H5 Reynolds, D. , Jones, D. , and'St. I.egei*, S. (MFC Epidemiology 'Unit (S. Wales), 
\Cardiffj and Department of Social Administra . ion , University of Cardiff) 
^'secondary INFLUENCES LN PUPIL DEVELOPMENT 

The stimulus for this, gtudy came from Power's findings that secondary schools 
appear to exercise an influence on the behaviour of adolescents which is independ- 
ent of area or family factors and bias in .pupil intake. This study aims to look 
at organisational factors within the school which might lead to such differences. 

The present study is being carried out in 9 secondary . schools which serve a 
precise catchment area, and which draw their intake from a number of dit-;t.i.nct 
primary schools. . - 

Outcome criteria froiTi 800 pupils in their final apd penultimate yciav at school 
consist of attainment results, police and truancy records, self report.^ ol 
delinquency and vandalism, and a variety of aUtitude tests. 

' . ^- 
A home interview is held with the parents of each child, focussing on social and 
demographic variables and on enquiry into parents' education. A social 
malaise inventory has been ^constructed for eaqh of the schools' catchment areas. - 
Differences in school intake are being examined on a cohort of 250 newly admitted 
children. This cohort has of course ccjme rn to the school some years later than 
the out-going cohort, but will have been drawn from the same catchment area. 
Organisational -differences within the school are obtained in part by direct 
.observation and in- part from simple school statistics. 

The study \s being sup'ported by the MRC. .. ^ 

'H6 Rutter,- M'., Maughan , B. , Mortimore, P., and Ouston , . (Department cf 
CHild and Adolescent Psychiatry-, Institute of Psychiatry, London) SECONDARY 
SCHOOL INFLUENCES ON- CHILDREN 'S BEHAVIOUR 

Previous^ studies have shown major differences between schools in the preva^lence 
of psychiatric disorder and delinquency,. The supposition has been thai factors 
within schools may influence a child's behaviour for better or worse. The 
present study has ^een designed to investigate these influences. 

One of the major problems in previous research has been the lack of information 
about the children at the time they entered school, which made it difficult to 
separate the effects of selective intake from the effects of the sqhobl itself. 
However, an earlier study undertaken in .this Department obtained information 
on adjustment and attainment on a totaJL sample of children just before secondary 
.school transfer. The children were re-investigated during their third year in 
secondary school. * 

Information on the children's characteristics at age 10 years prior to secondary 
transfer enables the expected prevalence of behavioural deviance and reading 
difficulties at age 14 yoarsno be predicted. Twelve non-selective secondary 
schools* were then chosen for intensive study. These varied 

markedly in terms of their level of deviance and .difficulties being higher or 
lower than, expected on the basis of their intake. They included both co- 
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educational imd sdngle sex, denominational, voluntary and county schools. The 
research team, which is blind to the categorisation of, the different schools, is - 
currently studying a variety of institutional features of these schools to relate 
them to outcome. ^ 

The sTufiy is'supported by, the DES. 

H7 Tizard B. Carmichael, H. Hughes, M. , and Pinkerton, G. (Thomas Coram 
Rejearch Unit/ University of London) A STUDY OF NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN'S 
CONVERSATION WITH TEACHERS AND WITH PARENTS 

This work is an extension of Tizard 's research into the social environment of 
nursery settings. The intention is to compare various aspects of talk between ^ 
working and middle class children and their tct%rhers, and between the same 
children and their mothers. Conversations will be racord^id by radiomicrophone 
/and analysis will show who initiates a conversation, the context of the 
^conversation, the range of content witnin a conversation and the cype of 
cogniti^^c:* demrnas that parents and teachers make upon the child in their ^al.; 
with them. 

The investigation Is b'-^ing supported by the SSRC. 

H8 Worrall N. (Department of Child Development and Educational Psychclogy^ 
Institute j]' Kducatuon, London) RELATIONSHIP OF EARLY TEACHER-PUPIL AND PUPIL- 
TEACHER IMPRESSIONS TO SUBSEQUENT CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENT AND BEHAVIOUR 

The aims of this research are: (a) to analyse the process of impression 
formation between pupil and teacher; (b) to examine whether impression feed- 
back to either party "can bring about an effective change in each other s 
perception' and (c) to assess whether feedback results in iniproved classroom 
satisfaction and achievement. It also aims , to delineate the stage at which 
impressions arr* termed and the extent to which impressions depend, on the^amount 
and quality of Interaction. \ 

In the maiii study the experimental groups will have brief weekly sessions of two- 
way information exchange between pupil and teacher; the effects of these 
exchanges on mutual impressions, classroom achievement and adjustment will then ^ 
be monitored over the school term. Pupils in comparison groups will, spend an 
equivalent time either: (a) alone with the teacher, biit in reading practice 
rather than information exchange, or (b) in reading practice, without the 
presence of the teacher. • 

This study is being supported by a project grant from the SSRC. ■ 
See also: 

A12 Rutter et'al. - Preparation of manual for the Rutter 'B' scale 

r28 Fogelnan - Age of starting school and attainment and adjustment at 11 

C30 Jones and Currell - Effects of anxiety on aca^Bmic attainment in primary • 

. school children ' ^ t7 i • u v. ^ " w^c.*- 

C34 Tbakur - Comparison ci school attainment of two groups of English toorn West 
Indian children whose parents were or were not respectively influenced by 
, ^western missionaries while scill in the West Indies 
C35 Wedge and Robinson - Study of regional, differences in educational attainment 
F25 Wright and Payne - Evaluation of a school psychological service 
F26 Yule et al. - Teacher-chilcJ interaction study ^• 
KIO Lynam - Informal groups among^ adolescent girls in the classrcm si tu- tion 

■ I . 
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I - Personality and individual differences 



II Giuganino, 'b. , and-Hindley, C. (Dapavtment of Child Development and 
Educational VayohoLogy^ Institute of Education^ University of London) 
PERSONALITY CONTINUITIES DURING CHILDHOOD 

The stabilil^y of a number of personality variables between ages 3 and 11 is 
being studied, utilising interview and observational data obtained from the 
Institute of Education longitudinal study. 

The project is supported by the Lejverhulme Trust. 

I2^Kolvin, I., and Scott, D. (Nuffield Child Pcychology qr.d rcjchiatvy Unit, 
Newcastle upon .Tyne) LONG-TERM FOLLOW-UP OF TEMPERAMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS IN 
•^TWINS 

Fifty sets of like-sexed twins (25 monozygot ic and 25 dizygotic) were identified 
in 1962. These were assessed at the ag^s of 5 and 7 using a variety of 
temperamental measures and in-depth interviews. These will bi» repeated at the 
age of 14. The preliminary findings are as yet unpublished. The workers now 
propose to' study these twins specifically to investiga'te the long-term stability 
of temperamental and behavioural factors and their relationship tt> cognitive ^nd 
genetic factors. 



13 Little., B. (Department of Psychology ^ Keele University ) INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN AUTONOMIC NERVOUS SYSTEM RESPONSES IN CHILDREN DURING PERCEPTUAL 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE 

Approximately 180 children in the Birmingham School District havi\ been scretinod 
with the Rutter B 9cale to identify extreme groups of children with conduct 
and neurotic disorder. A number of measures of avnon;)mie responsiveness j n 
two groups are then recorded during psychometric testing. 

Little is being supported by an SSRC studentship. - 

14 Powell, G. (Department of Poychology, Institute of pjychia try I^onJon ) _ 
A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF SOCIAL LEARNING, PERSONALITY AND CLINICAL DISORDER 

This is a study which sets out to investigate how personality, as measured on 
the Eysencks' PEN questionnaire might, through faciiitaling or inhibiting 
social learning, predict deviance of attitudes and behaviour, and how the 
quality of predication varies with age and sex. 

1. .■ ' 

Tests have been carried out on 808 white school children from 7 schools, ^acros.s 
6 different age groups. They were tested on the PEN questionnaire v.nd were also 
asked to complete a test of social attitudes » a social perception test, and a 
self-report misbeliaviour test. A behaviour rating was obtained by teachers. 

The study is being supported by a grant from the SSRC. 



15 Wood, M. (Unit for Research into the Medical App Licationn of Psychology j 
Cambridge) STABILITY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The aim of this study is to*examine the stability of certain individual 
differences iri children - in- particular , those relating to attention and 
activity - and to investiga\te the interaction of cong<««ital and environmental 
factors in their development. * , - . 

Twelve first-born middle-class normal children and their mothers are- being 
studied during the first 10 days of life, and again at 6 and 10 months. Initial 
observations of the mother ivnd child focus on an analysis of interaction 
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in the feedinf: situation and an assessment of the child's state using the 
Bell suaking test anil a modi t ied version of the Brazelton Scale. Examinations 
at 6 and 10 months include the objective measurement of gross motor activity 
(using an Actometer)* measurement of atte.ition span and- an assessment of the 
mother's behaviour with particular reference to her tempo and , style of inter- 
action. 



The study is being supported by the SSRC. 
See also: 

A17* Dunn and Wooding - Validity and stability of the Carey Scale of 

Temperamental Characteristics 
A19 Hindley apd Medjuck - The stability of measures of personality in 

adolescence 

88 Venablcs - Study of the transmission of autonomic abnormality in selected 

Mauritian children and in adult schizophi><Jnics 
810 West and Farrington - Cambridge study in delinquent development 
J3 Costello - A twin study of infant effects on mother-infant interaction 
J5 Dunn and Wooding - An observational study of first-born children before 
. and -^a Iter the arrival of a sioling 
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J Development of communication and social relationships within 
the family ^ 



•Jl Blurton Jones, N. (Department of Growth and Development, Institute of Child 
Bealih, University of London) DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES OF MOTHER-CHILD ATTACHMENT 

The "aims of these related longitudinal studies are:, (a) to examine the relation- 
3liip:v between behaviours which are comroonly held to be indicators of 'attachment ' ; 
(b) iJb study the continuities and fluctuations of these behaviours in a given 
mother-child pair over time; (c) to look at the extent to which either mother 
or child initiates or maintains behaviours which lead to proximity; and (d) to 
examine how the child's behaviour varies with differing degrees of maternal 
'responsiveness' and in particular how this responsiveness influences the child's 
language development. 

The first study has examined 60 'normal' legitimate first-born children (30 
castle > 30 female) of middle-class parents. Pp.rent and child have been seen at 
6 mon*;hly intervals between the ages of 15 and 51 months. Each assessment has 
included observations made on mother and child alone and together ^ both at home 
and in. the . laboratory , and in a small group setting in the laboratory and in a 
park. In addition to direct observation, information about the child's and 
family's social contacts and other background factors have been obtained by 
interview. Individual differences amongst the children are assessed on the 
Reynell Tef;t of language development and on the Stanford Binet. Date collection 
has been fe^mpleted, but it is proposed to undertaken a further limited 
educational and cognitive assessment of the children at ages 5 and 7. 
.'\ ' ' 

A grant has been received to replicate the m'iddle class study on a sample of 
non-deprived working «:lass children. Most previous studies on attachment have 
been done on middle class families. By extending the study in this way it is 
hoped that a wider range of maternal response styles can be studied and it may 
also be possible to investigate whether 6t)ciUl class related differences can be 
held to account for later differences in school achievement. 

The studies ariB supported by the SSRC, 

Elaborations and variations in this programme of research include studies in 
other cultural settings which use broadly similar methofds. 

(a) Developmental Study of Mother-Child Attachment in Malaysia (Blurton 'Jones, 
N. , and Woodson, R. ) ' 

In this investigation Malay, Chinese and Tamil mother-child pairs were 
studied in part to assess the consistency and variation of obiservable • 
. behaviours in families from widely differing cultures and in part to 
investigate whether the items of behaviour chosen for the study in tne 
British investigation have a more universal application. 

(b) Developmental Study of Mother-Child Interaction in the Navajo (Chisholm,J. , 
Department of Anthropology, Rutgers University, and Blurton Jones, N. ) 

Tht: Navajo were chosen for study because of their characteristic use of 
the cradle-board. This has been held to account for the Navajo child's 
alleged shyness and characteristic gaze aversion. In this study particular 
emphasis'is being placed on the measurement of individual differences 
(using the Brazelton scale J and on the frequency and ways 
with which mothers respond to cues from the infant, both when on and off 
the cradle-board. 

All of . these studies rely on direct observation techniques and a number of 
methodological studies have been planned which are listed sej)arately in section 
•A. 

The Navajo and Malaysian studies were supported by the Harry Frank Guggenheim 
Foundation. 



J2 Bruner, J. (Department of Experimental Paychology, University of Oxford) . 
THE TRANSITION FROM PRE-LXNGUISTIC TO LINGUISTIC COMMUNICATION 

This progxamme of resfearch into the structure of prelinguistic communicative 
behaviour of children is directed to the hypothesis that a first spoken grammar 
is based upon fundamental concepts that the child has already learnt with an 
adult caretaJcer. It has been preceded by two pilot studies which set out to 
identify characteristic sequences of joint mother-infant activity and attention 
and which also developed a functional coding system thRt could be systematically 
applied for interactional data. '\ 

• • ■ ■ \ ' 

Uother-lnf ant interactions are being recorded at home and in. the laboratory 

witha particular interest being shown in the development of anticipatory signalling, 

in patterns of interaction and differentiation of roles and in the mother's 

underiBtanding of her child's non-linguistic signals. Of particular interest 

is the way in which mother and child manage to^'refer to the same object, and how 

the Infant manages to get -thers to conform to its intentions. 

The research team, which comprises three research assistants, 9. paediatrician, 
a psycholinguist and a number of PhD students, is alsp engaged- in a series of 
subsidiary projects, which include: (a) a study, using spectrographic analysis;* 
of the differentiation of infant cries and vocalisations'within a situational . 
context (Leslie and Pratt); and (b) an investigation into the extent to which 
infants follow changes in adult gaze direction (Scaife). 

.C ' 

This progrsynme of research is being supported by the SSRC. 



J3 Cos^ello, A. .(MFC Unit for the Study of Environmental and Phyeiodl Factors 
in. Mental and Physical Illness, London) A TWIN STUDY OF INFANT EFFECTS ON 
MOTHER-INFANT INTERACTION & 

It is likely that a mother's interaction with her infant will be modified )Dy 
her experience of .rearing other children and by the demand characteristic of 
older silplings. By examining the interactions of first-born twins with their 
inother, it, is possible to isolate the effect on the mother of infant character- 
istics. Costello is investigating mother-child behaviour in 125 first-born 
twins , ^ identified during pregnancy. The investigation includes a neonatal 
assessment followed by weekly interviews until the twins reach the age of 13 
weel^s. ' Interviews continue with decreasing frequency until the age of 4. Data 
on the distribution of behaviour of mother and children over 24 hour periods 
are obtained from a 'diary' interview. The diary record has in turn 'been 
checked electronically in a sub-sample of childrek'i and was found to prpvide a 
valid record at least during the first year of life (see A16). As well as 

studying infant-parent interabtions , it is hoped to contrast monozygotic and 
dizygotic pairs on a number of behavioural and develppmenta] variables and to 

compare twins with a singleton sample. 



J4 Dunn, J., (MRC Unit on the Development and Integration of Behaviour, 
Madingley, Cambridge) MOTHERS' BEHAVIOUR- AND THE QUALITY OF CHILDREN'S PLAY 

•'^«' ■ . ■' . * 

Ct is likely that early play provides an opportunity to acquire skills v/hi'ch 
/ill later be of value at school. In a pilot study, it s^iemed that ^ child's 
.'>ersistence at: play could dranatically increased by parental involvement, 
differences in involvement might tlierefore contribute -to later differences in 
,5Chooa perfort^iance. This study aim^ to examine the relationship between maternal 
involvement arid the quantity and complexity of a child's play. * - i. 

Forty mother-Child pairs - 20 working class and 20 middle class - are being 
observed at home on two occasions each at 18, 24 and 36 months. The focus of 
study is on verbal exchanges between mother' and child in different activities, 
'ontexts associated with features of ma>ternftl speech aad thought to be 
particularly valuable for the child's language development* are of special interest 

J5 Dunn, J. and Wooding, C. (MRC Unit on. the Development and Integration of 
Behaviour, Madingley, Cambridge) AN OBSERVATIONAL STUDY OF FIRST-BORN CHILDREN 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE ARRIVAL OF A SIBLING ^ . • 

earlier work at this Unit - using primate behaviour as a model for the study of 
Infant response to separation - indicated that the quality of the mother-child 
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relat ionship; before separation was the Dest predictor of ^ *the .response to 
separation! The present study is looking at "the same problem in humans by 
examining the quality of mother-child rela*tionship before the birth^of a sibling 
.and .relating this'to the child's responses to the sibling's arrival? Particular . 
emphasis is being laid upon the contribution, that individual (temperamental) 
difference's make .to this . response . It is also intended to study the growth of 
the relationship .witjti the new sibling.- 

The subjects are 40 working-class tworparent families whose first-born child is 
under. the age of 2i . Home obsefrvations are carried out before the birth of t^e 
second child and again when the second child is aged 3 weeks, 8 months and 14 
months. Observations are being supplemented, by intervieiJ&s and questionri'aire data. 
llBthcxlologlcal problems .in the assessment of temperament in .young children are alF>o 
being; examined In this stiidy (A16). • 



J6» Foss, B. , and Wells-,' P. (Department of Paychology, Bedford College,* London) • 
THE IMITATION OF SPECIFIC BEHAVIOURS IN INFANCY ^' 

^ ■ . * 

The . present study arose out of an interest in the 'role of reinforcement in infant 
imitation.- During the course of earlier observations with mothers* and their 
young infants it seemed that imitative sequences were most often initiated by 
the mother. ^ ' ^ 

The preseitt study sets out to confirm whether this is so, and whether the • 
v;lengfh of an imitation sequence deperids oa who initiates the interaction and to 
note which partner usually terminates an interaction. Nine normal mother-infant 
dyads are being observed at home twice weekly from birth until 7 months in both 
unstructured and contrived situations. 

Proposals for an extension of this research, include contrasting mothers who^ 
imitate a great deal with those who do not with respect to other aspects of 
mother-.inf ant interaction" and to differences in infant language development. 



J7 "Ceber, B. (Dep^artment .of Social Psychology , London School of Economics, 
University of London) MOTHER-CHILD INTER* CTION IN DIFFERING TASK CONDITIOINS . 

The aim pf this study is to investigate the changes that are brought" about in 
a 'mother- child interaction by the imposition of a stress factor. 

.Twenty middle class mother-cliild pairs are being studied on a single occasion 
in thej laboratorA^ . In ,^ balanced de'sign, mothers are instructed to play 
together with tneir 3i-4-year-old child on a constructional and copying task. 
The task is set both ,with and without jx time limit and the sessions a^e video- 
taped. Note is taken of eye-gaze, amouAt and content of verbal . interaction 
and physical contact under, each condition. - 

'J8^. Gray, H. • (Oiild Development Research Vn%ty University of Nottingham) 
MOTHER-INFANT INTERACTIOJI IN A REACHING TASK ' 

The 'aim of ttjtis study is to examine the communicative events which take^lace 
before and during a giving'-and-ta.king task. . Infants ana observed receding a 
rattle from their mother and taking a similar "rattle Resented mechanically. 
Analysis is from videotaped recordings. 



.J9 ..Gregory , S., Mogf ord , K., and Newson , J .,* CC^i id Development Research Unit, 
.University of Nottingham) INTERACTION BETWEEJ[^ MOTHERS AND THEIR DEAF INFANTS : 

Methods have been developed at this Unit for the study of .interaction in normal 
Infants and mothers^ (see Newson and Pawlby, J15). By using similar methods on 
abnormal groups, it is hoped to be able both to define prereqyisites of normal 
development and to, assist- in the understanding of the difficulties- of handicapped 
children. « X 

/' • 

* • • ' , *i. y ^ 

In this study, early communication between mothers and their deaf children will 
be studied usipg video techniques. 



T«iA T^««o O And Newson J, (Child Development Reaear'ch Unit, University of 
WITH DOWN'S SYNDROME 

Th^Q studv follows the same general strategy as that of Gregory et al, 



ment < 



Jll Mills M fOepar-tme«t Psj/e^o Zoffj/, Bedford College ^ DEVELOP- 

JeNTALSTTOY INTO DISCRIMINATION OF VOICES AND FACES DURING INFANCY 

v«r-Mer studies from Bedford College showed that the :)-week-old infant is able 
?o differen?iIte between its mother's, and strangers- voices. The Present 
s?u3i by usinSa longitudinal method, aims to identify more Precisely the 
^ which auditory and visual discrimination :;akes place and also, by a 

s^rLs of eSeriS^its! to .'vestigate whether early discrimination is mediated 
through any particular vocal component. 

Fxneriments are started during the first week of life and utilise analysis of. 
Experiments are ^LdrL«u ^ indicate the infant's discrimination. The 

TtSer-r ive and tapedloice is compared with the voice of a stranger and a 
T^ied llrjngograph tC identify significant vocal characteristics. 

The study is being supported by the SSRC. 

112 Mills M Wells, P.. Christy, M. , and Oppe , T-. (Department of Peychology, 
INFANT CRYING 

Child abuse is said, in some cases, to be triggered by infant crying behaviour. 
Thii studv - Itill in a preliminary phase - proposes to look at mothers 
JsychophSiologiJil responses to infant cries It Is proposed to couple these 
measurements to other observations of mothers' behaviour. 

J13 Murray, L. ( Department of Psychology , University of Edinburgh) THE FFFECT 
OF PERtSrBATIONS OF MOTHER CONTACT ON INFANT BEHAVIOUR 

Dii„, work succested that interruptions of a mother-infant interaction were 
Oft n foSowedVv an alteration of behaviour in the infant. These include 
nuti^tic irke •iciivitics such as hand-regard, gaze aversion, fingering of the 

nnirQ arp seen WeeklV I rom weCKS Oi. age. f ». . , 

annearance and behaviour such as eye-gaze, vocalisation patterns, physical 
contact overall stimulus complexity and in particular the phasing and cont- 
IngencJ'o? her responses, are manipulated experimentally, and their importance 
is gauged by the infant's response to their alteration. , 

.„„., is .uppo„e. .„ SSBC st„.e„.ship 
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700 families stratified for social class. The families have since been inter- 
viewed when the index child has reached t^e age of 4, 7, 11 and 16, There — 
has been moderate attrition of the original sample, which has been deait with 
at each age by 'topping up' the social class cells to their original number. 

The use of the longitudinal data has so far been limited. This has partly been 
due to the way that early data have been stored. However, all data from this 
Study are now being entered into the SSRC data bank which will facilitate later 
longitudinal analysis. 

Data collected from chi^drer at ^.he age of 11 are now being analysed. These 
have been .dterived from a structured but open-ended interview. with mothers. 
Results of the ll-plus selection tests and school welfare records as well as 
a reading attainment vest or a subsample of 200 children have also been collected 
The analysis will focus on styles of parental control as a function of social 
class, relating rearing patternt? to later delinquency, progress at school and 
an examination of chiLdrens' attitiftles to sex-role activities, and so on. 

Data are being collected on the 16-y^'ar-olds daring 1976,, In addition to an 
interview with mothers, the children are also being interviewed about a variety 
of values and beliefs, and about their sexual and other relationships. The 
interview data are being supplemented with details of school-leaving 
qualifications and a study of educational welfare records. 

The 16-year-olds have been asked to contact the Department when they have 
their first baby and it is Jioped that they can bo re-e?|amined at that time. 

The interviews developed for the 4- and 7-year-old examinations are also being 
used in several other studies, 

/ 

(a) Cnild Rearing Practices in Punjabi Immigrant Families (Deysangh, J.; 

This study is based on a Punjabi translation of an enlarged and modified 
version of tho 7-year interview, A mixed group of Punjabi immigrant 
'families an "ing seen and the rearing patterns of those born in the UK 
are being cc :asted with those born in the Punjab, 

(b) Child Rearing Practices in Jamaican Immigrant Families (Grace, A,) 
This study is similar to that described in J14a-, 

See also: 

i 

Kl Barnes and Scaife - A study of adolescent aspir|ations , attitudes and beliefs. 

The major study is supported by the Nuffield Foundation, the SSRC and the 
University of Nottingham. 

! 

i ^ 

J15 Newson, J., and Pawlby, S, (Child Devr : r.pment Research Unit, University 
of Nottingham) A STUDY OF MOTHER-INFANT COMMCNICATION 

'The aims of this study are to look at various aspepts of pre-linguistic 
communication between mother and child, in particular, to examine how 
imitation evolves, who initiates imitative interactive sequences, and which 
element of non-verbal communication, e.g, gaze direction or head orientation, 
facilitates the continuity or inhibition of interaction. 

Eight normal mother-infant pairs are being studied weekly when the child is aged 
between 4 and' 10 months; interactional sequences are filr^d on videotape and 
then subjected to a 'micro-analysis' to note sequential relationships. 



J16 Richards, M, , and Dunn, J. (Unit for Research on Medical Applications of- 
Psychology /\Cambridge) THE CAMBRIDGE LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 

This is a study of 77 normal first- and second-born children di?livered at home 
Kg^tTOooT^ iQfift ftfiH 1Q 70, ^hirh b^c r^p^Kj ng^H hnmp observations , interviews , the 
keeping of diaries, and a wide range of psychological tests at different ages, 
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A principal focus of interest within the study has been to assess the extent ^to 
vhich later development can be predicted from measures obtained during the first 
10 days of life. Mothers and infants were seen intensively at that time and 
observations were made, both of their interaction together and of the infants' 
neurological and behavioural state. 

Follow-up visits were undertaken at 8, 14, 20, 30 and 60 weeks, at age 3 and 
Cinaily at \^ge Si- Data collection has been completed and data analysis is now 
v^ocussing on:\(a) the use of cluister techniques to identify relationships 
'Jetween early diid late findings;, (b) contrasts in development between different 
;ocial class groUps, between breast and bottle fed children, and between first 
And second-born cMldren; (c) the differences between persisting and declining 
traits; (d) relationships between early styles of mother-infant interaction 
and later cognitive and language development; and (e) apparent effects of 
analgesic medication given to thei mother at delivery and other obstetric factors. 

This study has been supported by the Nuffield Foundation and more, recently by 
;he SSRC. 

^ee also: 

iC8 Light and Antonis - Role taking at age 4 and at age 5i 



J17 Schaffer, H.R. and Crook, C. (Department of Psychology j Strathclyde 
•Jniveraity) MATERNAL CONTROL TECHNIQUES 

Schaffer and his colleagues are undertaking a programme of linked studies 
\o examine how maternal behaviours interweave with those of the infants, 
iothers and their infants are recruited for these studies from local welfare 
2linics and the* dyads are then observed and filmed in the laboratory in a 
number of experimental situations. A large number of interaction measures 
are derived from the filmed data and ScLaffer intends that one of the tasks 
of the programme be to develop a repertoire of measures for use in observational 
research. Previous studies in this programme have included investigations of 
-isual attention between mothers and infants and of vocal turn-taking. In this 
particular attention was paid to the initiation of interactions and to the ways 
In which mothers and infants harmonised their activities. 

The present investigation aims to study the strategies used by mothers in 
directing or controlling their 1-2-year-old children's behaviour. Mothers are 
set the task of getting their children to play with a toy and move from one 
part of the laboratory to another. The techniques that they use in getting the 
child to attend, to move, to play and to release the toy are studied. Attention 
•s paid to the varying success of different strategies and to their relav onship 
-o social class and to the child's age and other individual characteristics. 

This research is being supported by an SSRC programme grant. 

J18 Schaffer, H.R., and Messer, D. (Department of Faychology^ University of 
Strathclyde) MATERNAL LABELLING STRATEGIES 

""he aim of this study is to investigate the ways in which a mother's verbal 
eferences to an object (labelling) within a play situation relate to the 

interactive context of that situation. These sessions are filmed and the 
equences of activities and the behavioural co-occi^rrences of labelling are 

joted from this record. 

The study is part of a programme of research into socialisation processes in 
infancy supported by the SSRC. 

^9 Sturge. C. (The Mauds! ey Hospital, London) THE REACTION (3F FIRST-BORN 
JHILDREN TO THE BIRTH OF A SIBLING 

Che aim of this study is to plot the natural history of young children's 
response to the birth of a younger sibling, and to relate this to temperament 
and dependancy in the older child, to the sex of the sibling, and to age 
differences between them. Subjects are recruited from mothers with a first- 
Dorn child age 4 or under, attending the Hammersmith Hospital ajaten&'cal clinic 
luring their second pregnancy. The method of investigation includes the use of 
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a semi-structured interview and an infant temperamental characteristics schedule. 
Interviews are held initially during the antenatal period and thereafter when 
the second child is aged 3 weeks, 4 months and a year. 



J20 Willatts, P., and Brown, A. (Department of Psychology, University, of 
Dundee) THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTIONS DURING EARLY LIFE • 

This is a study into individual differences between mother-child interactions 
during the first 12 weeks of life and the later consequences of such inter- 
actions. Twenty normal mother-infant dyads are being videotaped during brief 
play sessions in the laboratory and at home. Emphasis is being placed 'on an 
analysis of sequences of behaviours within interactions. 

Brown is in receipt of an SSRC studentship. 



J21 Wilson, F., and Shepherd, J. (Department of Psychology, University of 
Aberdeen) THE DEVELOPMENT OF SEX-ROLE BEHAVIOUR IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

The interaction ol mother with first- and second-born children aged 18-24 
months is being observed in a number of situations in the laboratory, and 
the extent to which the behaviour of bo.th depends on the sex of the child is 
being analysed. Prelininary results suggest that the mother's behaviour to- 
wards her second child depends on the sex of her first-born child. 

See also: 

A2 Brown et al. - The development of measures of married women *s current life 
styles and subjective experiences 

A14 BlurVori Jones - InvcstiRation Into methodological problems of human 
observation studies 

A16 Douglas et aL - Development ol instrumentation for the measurement of 
certain infant and mother-infant behaviours 

D26 i'arkova and Forbes - The mother-child relationship in haemophiliacs of pre- 
school age 

E4 Harvey et al. - A study of babies in incubators 

E6 Jaques et al. - An evaluation of the effects of increasing maternal involve- 
ment in the care of children in a neonatal intensive care unit 

E7 McGurk - A study into the effect of very early separation between mother 
and child 

E9 Richards and Brimblecombe - The frequency of parents visiting infants in an 
intensive care unit 

G4 Gath - The effect of maternal age on the subsequent emotional behaviour of 

first-born ch ildren 
G5 Geber - The predication of abuse in children 

G8 McLaughlih et al. - Mother-child interaction and the range of psycho-social 
development 

G12 Rutter et al. - Family pathology and disorders in children 
G13 Stone et al. - Risk factors in adoption 

G17 Wolkind et al . - A longitudinal study of child development in an inner 
London area 

K2 Blatchford and McGurk - A study of peer interactions between the age of six 
months and two years and its relationship to maternal attachment 

K12 Martlew - Patterns of speech by pre-school children to poers, adults and 
the mother 
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K - Development of extra-familia! relationships: attitudes and 
role*taking formation 



Kl Barnes and Scaife, J,. (Child Development Research Unit, University 

of Nottingham) A STUDY OF ADOLESCENT ASPIRATIONS, ATTITUDES AND BELIEFS 

Interview data are being collected from 16-year-old children who were in the 
■Nottingham longitudinal study of child rearing (J14), The interview is con- 
cerned with educational and occupational aspirations, which will then be 
related to data collected at the time of earlier assessment, 

K2 Blatchford,. P . andMcGurk, H, (Department of Psychology, University of 
Surrey) A STUDY OF PEER INTERACTIONS BETWEEN THE AGE OF SIX MONTHS AND TWO 
YEARS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO MATERNAL ATTACHMENT 

The purpose of this study is to establish age norms for the ways in which 
infants make social contact wrth each other, and to relate their infant-infant 
social behaviour to the relationship with their mother. Six pairs of infants 
at five age levels - ranging from 9 to 25 months - are being observed together, 
in an unstructured laboratory situation. Each infant is also observed 
separately when alone with, its mother. In addition group activity in a play- 
group of 16-21-month-old toddlers is studied to examine the nature and extent 
of the infants' social contact during and alter the process of getting to know 
each other. 

K3 Chapman, A,, and Foot, H, (Department of Applied Psychology, University 
of Wales Institute of Science and Technology) A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATION OF CHILDREN'S RESPONSIVENESS IN HUMOROUS SITUATIONS 

The aim of this project is to investigate the social responsiveness of children 
in humorous situations and to study the processes, whereby the expression of^ 
intimacy behaviour is facilitated. This is being done by examining children s 
respun^iveness to one another in humorous situations. A series of experiments 
is being carried out in which small groups of children are videotaped as they 
watch either comedy or non-humorous films. The composition of the groups is 
varied in a balanced design and includes same sex and mixed sex dyads of 
similar or differing ages watching with friends and strangers. 

The study i^ being supported by the SSRC, 

K4 Davey ^ G , and Pushkin, I. (Undergraduate School of Studies in Social 
Science^/ University of Bradford) A STUDY OF RACIAL AWARENESS AND PREJUDICE 
IN young' CHILDREN 

This is a* study of racial attitudes in groups of 7-11-year-old children of 
varying ethnic origin. The design is such that comparisons can be made be- 
tween children attending schools with a high or low concentration of immigrants, 
and children living in areas with and without contact with immigrants in the 
community. This study will use various sorting tasks, puzzle techniques, 
sociometry and direct interview techniques. It is a development of an earlier 
study on younger children. 

This study is being supported by the SSRC. 

K5 Fluck, M, ana Phillips. T. (Department of Social- Studies, Portsmouth Poly- 
technic and Departs -.r:t of Educatioh, Bishop Otter College, Chichester) FAMILY 
POSITION AND STRUCTU.;E AND PEER ATTRACTION IN THE EARLY SCHOOL YEARS 

This study aims to examine the extent to which a child' s experiences with its 
siblings inf luence^. the social strategies employed with peers and consequently 
its attractiveness to peers. The number, agt and sex of the siblings of 1046 
infant school pupils are being recorded and related' to a number df sociometric 
measures. 



K6 Hoy, E.A- (Department of Peychology, Que^n' a • Vniveraity^ Belfast) DEVELOP-. 
MENT OF. CHILDREN'S COMMUNICATION SKILLS IN DYADIC PEER INTERACTION SITUATIONS 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIAL CLASS AND COGNITIVE STYLE 

It is felt that social role-taking is important in the .development of empathic 
communication. The aim of this investigation is to trace the developmental 
course of social role-taking. 

VaTying groups of normal and retarded children, differing in age and contrasted 
•for social class and for CQnceptual style, {reflectiveness/ iuvaJsaviiy) have 
been filmed whilst teaching a specially designed game to a peer. Other measures 
of peer communication in a less structured situation are also being examined. 

K7 Jahoda.'G, (Departnent of Psychology ^ University of Strathclyde ) USE OF 
ALCOHOL AND ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL IN 10- 14 -YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 

An eax^irer cross-sectional study by Jahoda suggested that whilst 5-10-year-old 
children were generally critical of the use of alcohol and its effects, these 
attitudes had changed strikingly by the age of 14. 

The present study looks at the process of this change. Approximately 300 
children between the ages of 10 and 14 will be individually tested on a repertory 
grid. If sufficient resources are available it is hoped to b^ick up individual^ 
tests with parental interviews. 

The study is being supported by the Scottish Home and Health Department. 

K8 Light, P., and Antonis, B. (Department of Psychology^ University of 
Southampton^ and Unit for Research on Medical Applications of Psychology^ 
Cambridge) ROLE-TAKING AT AGE 4 AND AT AGE 5i 

This study considers relationships between role-taking (i.e. the child's 
ability to perceive the perspectives of other people and to see himself as 
part of a bigger group), cognitive development and parental influence. 

Subjects are children in the Cambridge longitudinal study (see Richards and 
Dunn JIG), Cognitive development is measured on the Stanford Binet and on a 
range of Piagetian tests and role-taking is assessed using structured games 
described in other studies (Flavell). The mother's response style is assessed 
at interview, and school adjustment is being measured with the Bristol Social 
Adjustment Guide. 

The Caajbridge longitudinal study is being funded by the Nuffield Foundation 
and by the SSRC. 

K9 Louden, D.M. (SSRC Research Unit on Ethnic Relations^ University of Bri.-^clt 
. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SELF-ESTEEM AND LOCUS OF CONTROL IN MAJORITY AND IN 
MINORITY GROUP ADOLESCENTS 

The hypothesis being tested is that adolescents in a minority group situation 
will externalise the majority group evaluation- of their group and view their 
own group in a positive light. Also, that 'there will be nonsignificant diffc- 
ence in the levels of self-esteem among Asian, West Indian and English 
adolescents in English mult i-ra,cial schools. 

••^^ 

Three groups of adolescent (n=375) 14-16-year-olds, in the middle stream of 
five schools in Birmingham were matched for parental occupation and for the 
racial composition of the school. A minimum reading age of 10 was r ^uired. 

The study is being supported by the SSRC. — 

KIO^, Lynam, L. (Der-.-. '-ment of Psychology^ University of Manchestei- ^ INFORMAL 
qLA^HXW GBDUPS AMCNL , liXMSCEOT GIRIS 

One hUiidred and ninety-two 13-14-year-old r^r\s have been studied in two 
comprehensive schools. with a view to defining the structure nnd functions of 
small groups formed Vy the f^ir:)::. . • 

Sister Lynam is supported by an SSRC studentiih.x;;.*^ 
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Kll " Manning, M. , Heron, J., and Marshall, T. (Psydhology Department, 
Univertity of Bdinbuvgh)- INVESTIGATION OF PATTERNS OF HOSTILITY IN CHILDREN 

The aims of this investigation have been, (a) to distinguish styles of hostilv? or 
aggressive behaviour from observations of young children in a naturalistic 
setting and to classify these according to the context in which they occur, wrd 
(b) to examine both the family and the wider behavioural correlates of thcS'j- 
groupings. 

Seventeen children wero observed in their nursery and infant schools, inr totally 
at age 4 and subsequently at age 7. Family interactions havo been obsrrvv'd at a 
specially staged tea party, and in ac^dition more rjeneral behaviour assr?s:.r.a«:its 
were obtained by the use of parental interviews and the Rutte^r Teacher yrnc) 
Wolff Parent Questionnaires. . Although numbers in the initial project h. i v ; been 
small, Manning feels that she has been able to identify groups of chi Xd^'n who 
differ with respect to their predominant styles of aggressive or host..\:it^ 
behaviour. The groyps show some consistency in » behaviour over time ane ^eflect^ 
differing styles of family interaction and degrees of behavioural patL>\ogy. 
Manning intends to replicate various aspects of the study on a larger ^-cniple. 
This will also enable her to investigate the influence of social claso ^.nd sex, 
family size and position. 

The study has been supported by the Mental Health Trust and Researci Fund and by 
the SSRC. 



K12 Martlew, M. ( D^'partrmnt of Psychology , Univevsity of SheffieM) i'ATTEiil^S 
OF SPEECH BY PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN TO PEERS, ADULTS AND MOTHER 

A comparison of the patterns of speech used in two different playt;- c-ap v.:nviron- 
ments, one highly structured and adult directed, the other child. C(5ntre/. with 
little guidance or direction from staff, was undertaken. Two groups of 20 
children were observed over a period of 6 months and ten 3 minute r.ampi^:* 
speech obtained for each child. In addition a survey of mothers' H.,-fr.>ch to 
children was made on the same sample in a series of different: situati . '> 
simple description task, a complex arrangement task, story telling and pi?y. 
In total 41 mothers were recorded talking to their children, 

:i sf\ivv is ir progress designed to ^describe part terns of verbal communication in 
4 gi'-^'ui^ of young children ref.orded in the nursery, talking to their mothers, and 
on r.hoiv entry into *th^^> firsr school. The aims of the i.nvestigat\:.t2is are to 
exploio factors eliciting cortai-i ways of ^peaking in different environ?:: -nts and 
to compiiro maternal styles with che child's c6mm,unicative ability^ Ir. -^ae -.'jursery 
and during the early period at .schoo'l . Analysis covers form, vL';»cV;.on 
and e f f ec t ivenes.s of j--ptH'c:i. 

: . . ■ 

See also: ... 

A:3 McMillan et .al. - Development of s »-;iometric techniques lor the identification 

iii isolated and rejected children , 
A18 Hinde et al. - Peer-peer rt-lartionships in 3-4i-year-olds 

D27 Markova and Forbes - Self perception and risk taking behaviour in haemo- 

philic and other handicapped children 
H2 Connolly imd Smith - .determinants ,of .sociiil interaction, and pl?y behaviour 

amon^ p re-school ehildren 
H3 Hughes and Pinkerton - Dirliculties experienced by -hi 3 riren starting primary 

* school 

H5 Reynolds et al. - Secondary school influences in pupil development 

H6 Rutter et nl. - Secondary school influences on children's behaviour 

H7 Ti^ard et . • A stuay oi nursery^ school children's corversations with 

teo.chers and with parents ' 
H8 Worrall - Rv-lationship of « arly teacher-pupil and pupil-t- ^cher impressions 

to subsequent classroom acliievement and behavio'.u 
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4. bO^rview 



British research has made a very .considerable contribution to academic chi-ld 
psychiatry over the past decade. It has been particuleirly productive in the 
areas of epidemiology and neuropsychiatry and in the stucJy of mother-child 
relationships and has brought about important advance**? in 6v>. impregsive number 
of areas, e.g. the development of. measures of child family disorder; the 

.. prevalence of disorder in the general population; t \f cla'Jsif ication of child- . 
hood disorder; the contribution of parental illness L^^d s^t ool and social factors 
to the development of disorder; the relationship betv^i-PTJ ^learning backwardness y 
and. behaviour disturbance; the nature of autism; the- relationship bet\yeen . 
neurological and psychiatric disorder; the effects of institutionalisation ; 
.and the immediate and later effects of separation. At the time this survey, 
was carried out, jLt was apparent that there was continuing strength and activity 
in research on classification , neuropsychiatry , the role of school and family 
factors and childhood autism. In addition, there is very ^ wide interest in early 
mother-child interaction, the effects of obstetric intervention on early attach- 
ment, the importance of individual differences in both mother and child, child 
development and child rearing in disadvantaged groups and the psychiatric 
aspects of elimination disorders. 

A particular strength of British research has come from its interdisciplinary 
nature, which has drawn and continues to draw on the skills and perspectives 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, ethologists and sociologists. In his recent 
monograph on the history of the child development movement in the United States, 
Senn (1976) quotes a research psychiatrist who is talking about his department 
of psychiatry in a leading university: 

We have tremendously gifted child psychologists, world famous people who 
are doing very good work on motivation, on perception and cognitive develop- 
ment :.n children and on socialisation, and here vte are at, I think, one of 
the best centres of child psychotherapy and nobody talks. Our trainees 
don't go over there, much as their trainees don't come over here and nobody, 
talks. 

The same could not be saici for the - admittedly few - centres of academic child 
psychiatry in the United' Kingdom. Interdisciplinr.rv contacts are the rule and 
are actively sought. The converse - contact originating from the leading child 
development centres and directed towards child psychiatrists - seems to occur 
less often. This may be because, with few exceptions, the major child develop- 
ment centres are situated at some distance from academically active departments 
• of child psychiatry. 

A further ^^^rength of British child psychiatry has been its readiness, in con- 
trast to ciiild psychiatry on the Continent and in the United States, to move 
away from a narrow and necessarily unrepresentative clinic-referred base towards 
I studies of disorder in the community. This orientation, coupled with the 

comprehe nsive health and social service systems, may account for British success 
in epidemiological research. — 

The aforesaid, coupled with the very bulk of this survey, might suggest that 
academic child psychiatry in Great Britain is particularly vigorous and in no 
need of special support. However ,. that would be seriously misleading. In part, 
the size of the present report reflects the method chosen in describing- 
separately certain studies, which overlap operationally, yet which address them- 
selves to distinct issues. More importantly, the size is a consequence of the 
scope of* the.enquiry , which embraces work that is being done in departments of 

^^jagd iartxltfs'^ obstetrics, sociology, psychology and education, as well as in 

purely psychiatric^ units . This in turn reflects the wide range_^of_djLsciplines- ..r-. 
that giy^^rii:>T^'fy'^Ta^ research into childhood disturbaac<^.— will also be 

l^^-:^MMfreiQt'''that the greater part of worthwhj l.e xesearch is being done in very 

^fiw cpntrffs . These hav^>4j;K:TComnM>tt^^enl6'r staf ^ with tenure, a commitment to 

research coupled with strong ciinicai iinKs, an eclectic outlooK and readiness 
to work across disciplines. Units of this sort permit continuity of research, 
in which early work defines the focus for each subsequent investigation, they 
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provide lime for the preparation and refinement of methods and ttiey are able 
to attract workers of good calibre. Ideally, the 'work carried out in these 
successful departments should complement, rather than replace, research carried 
out in less specialised settings, for these may have access tc unique clinical 
material. Clearly, a prerequisite is an awareness of research issues and 
basic method and this is most likely to be acquired by a period of training in 
an academically active department. Clinical research can also be facilitated 
'by establishing a sound reco^^d system in individual departments and by the 
organisation of single projects based in several centres. This may not only 
have direct research benefits, but also secondary advantages of increasing 
research interest and experTence amongst the participants. Only one multi- 
centred research project was not^d in compiling this survey. 

Given an* adequate research base, there are a number of areas which seem ripe 
for development. . 

Methodolopy * o 

Behaviour inventories vary in iheir sensitivity to disorder in different sexes 
and at different ages. It would ultimately be helpful to have a range of scales 
appropriate to different ages and sexes. There is a particular deficiency 
of information on the short-term stability and sensitivity of existing 
measures. Instruments of. this sort are likely to provide a valuable stimulus 
to treatment research. <, 

A number of mother-infant rosearchers commented" on a lack of agreement about 
whieh observiitional measures were most reliable or . meaningful . Lack of ^"^s 
information may lead to the accumulation of many data of ^uncertain value and 
difficulty in ^t-omparing studies originating in different centres. 

Provalenc*^ and natural history of disorder 

The few studies that have been carried out into continuity between phild and 
adult disorder have illustrated the value of this research. Such studies are 
importunl not onlv in defining natural history of disorder, and in so doing 
sharpen InK diagnostic concepts, but also because they provide much needed 
information on resistance to and recovery from stress and disadvantage. Studies 
this sort are amc^ngst those which could most readily be mounted by" cl mi cians 
with limited research resour^ces . Yet little use is being made of clinical 
case mat*M'ial for follow-up. Ono way of stimulating this type of research 
would' bo by enoouraging the establishment of *5ound record systems wnich 
facilitated easy retrieval of clinical fiat a. 

The national longitudinal studies represent a major research investment. They 
contain a potential for research beyond the range of interest. of any one unit, 
A wav of e-xtending the value of the largt^ studies and overcoming the 
limitations of qualitv of data would be by using their populations as a 
'sampling frame within which more intensive study could be carried out. The 
Collaborative Studv on Cerebral Palsy, organised by the National Institute for 
Neurological Disease and Stroke in the United States, has been used for this 
Durpose It allows for the assembly of large and representative^amples of 
uncommon conditions and has greatly facilitated control matching. Use of the 
national survevs in this way woulc^ inevitably require access to the data by 
interested and' approved researchers, and full discussion of ethical 
implications. 

Clinical Rt^seaix^h 

Emotional and conduct disorders account for approximately 85 per cent of 
psychiatric disturbances in childhood. Other conditions such as childhood 
autism disorders of communication and primary eating or habit disorders 
' account for a relatively small prcportion of cases. Arguably the most dramatic 
advances in the treatment of psychiatric illness in adults'haye been in the 
treatment of affective dist.urbance . Continuities between, chi Id and adult 
disorder are strongest between conduct disorder in childhood and later 
personality and sociopathic disorders. For all or any of these reasons, one 
might have expected that the greatest body of clinic .1 research would be 
directed towards conduct or emotional disorder. Yet. as examination ol 
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sections C and 6 in Chapter 3 shows, these areas are the least -researched , 
with more interest being shown in the rarer disorders of communication, in the^ 
less troublesome or handicapping habit disorders and disorders of elimination/ 
and in the relatively less prevalent disturbances amongst children with 
physical illness. . • . -a.* 

• ' " " V ' • 

The need for further research into the affective disorders is especially gre'at, 

There is confusion and uncertainty about their » genesis , manifestation's and 

treatment. R,esearch strategies 'could include *the differential response of 

clinically defined groups to anti-depressant treatment or - by. -drawi-ng a* 

parallel with affective disorder in adults - through the ej^amination of 

relationships between certain childhood symptom complexes and^ i;ec«nt life . 

events * * • 

Another important, and neglected, a^ea of clinical research lies, in the so- 
called hyperactivity syndrome, barely acknowledg;ed in Great Britain yet the 
most, frequently used child psychiatric diagnosis in the United States: It is 
important to clarify the rather nebulous concept of 'activity', to exam^nt*. its 
relationship to organic factors in a representative sample of chi-ldre/i, and to 
explain the reasons for the British-American discrepencies . There is an alittost 
complete, absence of' studies into the genetic contribution^ to childhood 
disorder, and with one exception, no researclT^inio psychophysiological •aspects 
of mental illness in childhood. ^^-^ • . * 

It* is worthwhile asking why this survey found so much clinics.1 "^research i 
addressed to relatively uncommon or mild conditions. Perhaps one of the reasons • 
lies in the close link between many child psychiatrists - especially those 
working in teaching hospitals - and paediatfricians . Child psychiatry 
departments were often sited within a children's hospital; child psychiatry is 
usually taught to students during their paediatric block and links with 
paediatricians may be d(>veloped at the expense of thotse with colleagues in *the 
behavioural sciences. This process, coupled with the psychiatrists' own 
medical and paediatric training, may lead to an emphasis in treatment and 
research on the psychiatric problems of physically ill children or of children 
presenting with physical symptoms, such as disorders of eating, sleeping or ' 
elimination or delay in language. This is illustrated by the greater amount of 
research . interest in such problems. Yet, although important, tSese disorders 
are much less of a burden within the community than emotional or conduct 
liisturbance unassociated with physical illness. 



' Obstetric and neonatal factors 

Obstetric care has changed radically over the past decade and both 
obstetricians and paediatricians are clearly concerned about the effects of 
t^eir treatment on the long-term development of the child. Excellent antenatal 
cii^re units are now functioning which could provide a good clinical base for 
appropriate longitudinal research. Studies on both- neurological and .social inter 
actions in 'normal' mothers and infants have provided methods for the study 
of pathological groups. This is an area which seems particularly attractive to 
joint study by developmental scientists and clinicians. It aust be said that 
the quality pf behavioural assessment of several of the existing follow-up 
studies was disappointing. PopHlations, which , from a paediatric point of 
view, had been collected and investigated ^fith great care, were being studied 
in a naive fashion, often by simply applying a 'test', without due regard to 
its limitations. In general, inadequate call is being made in this area on 
behavioural scientists with special experience in psychiatric research. 

Treatment 

Surprisingly fev, drug studies were noted during this review, although drug 
treatment presents many unresolved problems. ^These include the pharmacotherapy 
of emotional disorder, the prediction of response to drug treatment the 
mechanisms of drug action in treating childhood disorder, their efficiency 
over the long term, the value or dangers of drug treatment with neurologically 
impaired children, the use of differing response to drugs in identifying 
distinct clinical entities and studies into unwanted cognitive and behavioural 
effects of anticonvulsant drugs. Methods are available for the study. of many 
of these problems^ 
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The great majority o'f disturbed children and thoir parents referred for 
treatrafent in the Unitcrd Kingdom receive some form of psychological treatment, 
eithe^r in the form of individual dr family psychotherapy or as counselling. 
Methods are available for studying outcome, and there are, equally, techniques 
for- examining least some of the interactions that taKe place during 
^.treatment. These need to be applied tro thfe long standing questions of efficacy 
and suitability for therapy, and fcreatment type/patient specificity. 'Parent 
education ' ^ts a growing field in Jthe United States yet there wai: only a 
siijgle study which worked with parents as. the intiervening agents. 

"-An* increasing number of children/are taken into care, often for only a brief 
period, and "invest i gat i ons. in to /the impact *of children's homes on children's 
immediate and liter behuviouv wduld seem ■ especial ly valuable. 

The American littM'iituro on drug/ and behaviour therapy suggests that the most 
productive tr»;atment re.se:irch ik carrie*d out by a limited number of specialised 
units which iipply eiirefuliy doWeloped methods to a number of different 
Ureatmen t.s ..- M should he noteci' tJuit there are no specialist children's 
departnu-nts in IJr-itain eciuivalent to sayConner's former unit at Mass;ichuset ts 
General Hospital or' to Sprague's unit at the University of Illinois, which have 
undertaken a lariji' number of drug studies, nor (outside the field of 
subnornial'i ly ) do any compare to. Pa t terson \s unit in Oregon , Bricker's 
di'pai-lmtMU . ill Kansas or to Marks * s unit at the Institute of Psychiatry, 
London, whicli hitve conr.en trated in a .similar way on behaviour treatments. It 
mav bi' t.hal important advances in treatment methods will need to wai t" un t i 1 
the <-slabl ii^hni«-iil of specialist units of that sort. Intervention studies are 
in some rt'xpt'cis ilir"'most demanding form of research endeavour. Methodological 
issues rerju i i-o HUM i I u 1 (»us atcintion. In Order to obtain adequate numbers,' it 
imiy bt* necessary to opiratc :i study from several treatment centres, obtaining 
the coopt^ration and invi>\v( uhmU oV other independent clinicians. Yet such 
research i mp i n t.':rs on clinical responsibility and raises ethical problems which 
place a pa r t i cuJ^-ar st ruin on multicentred investigations. Psychiatric 
handicaps are oi-ti-n dI a chronic nature and the patient's crisis and long- 
■ term net-dt^ mus i bi- L-ati'rod for by an adequate back-up organisation. 

Perhaps it is beeausr ol tlu\si» d i f f i cul t ies . tha t some 'actior research' 
vs'.rkers - c'spt-riaUy t liosf involvi-d in changes of institutional practice - 
eschow formal i-vuluaiioii or mousuremiMil as being at best meaningless and at 
worst misli-adi at;. It is claiiiK'cl that it Is not possible to measure the 
complfx fflrct that rt'srarrh ii.sflf will have on the institution being 
■ GtLKiioii, tb.at ti-.e btjiiefit that \ accrue from interv.-ution is often self-evidentr 
and tliat the r rsia rcht- r doe.s bi-st to accept the role ^ participant observer. 
This nihilistic approach is riKVf 1 1 ah 1 for evaluation and controlled changes . 
are possiblf. ulthough difficult, and in the absence ol a systematic approach 
it nuiy not po.ssibli* u> m- rii 1 1 sl- from Individual research findings. 



development of chiUlrt-n w tli fanily and serial diisadvant:;.ge 

Children from impovtr i shod famili and children whose parents are neglectful 
or mentally ill an at risk of t ni^ later development of disorder. Studying 
thri5c^ famiii«'<J nrovldos an opp(u- 1 un i t. y to tease out the factors which may 
protfct the eliild tvom likoly dis(M-diM' and which may assist in devising . 
programmes for pr« ' vi ii t ion . kxarniuing the child's response to a .change in 
circumstance can oiiually he of iielp in formulating a rational approach to 
treatment. Hos« arch covtrod in this section included examples of each which 
illustrate^ its particulai" importance for child psychiatry. 

It should be noted that the emphasis in this area on affectional and social 
development uontra.^ts uitli and «-omplc^ments the emphasis of the effects of 
disadvantage on cognitivi^ di' vt l^opmen t wliich characterise a great deal of 
•Amt^rican rt^soarch. 



Individual di f ftM^'uees - 

) 

This is an ain-ii wicK^lv ai:knowled^i^d to be of groat importance in determining 
vulnerability or i-isist ar rr to a ress . However, most of the research is being 
carrii^d out on childin^n during vhiMr first five years of 1 i f (V _ The 
stability of d i f f onnci's and t lir i r ii' I a t 1 onsh i p to vulnerability during the 
years of muldli- e'lildlunui and ad » 1 i-sci p.l e re main largely uncharted. The 
Veil- tionship bet\uH'n lu'haviouri! / i f f iViMiees and differences in autonomic 
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responsiveness is sirnihuMy iuul<M--ri'so:i!*c-lu'a iis is i lu.' rrlulivc^ imporlanc(.» ol 
inheritance and imptjsed biolo^^iciil t:u-iors. 



Studies of normal developmiMii 

In cpntrast with the best psycliialric rrst:'arc:h» which ivUies heavily on work 
with\other disciplines, few of tht^ dt've lopmental studies were undertaken in 
collaboration with psychiatrists. The most elegant and e a re fully constructed 
studi)»s emanating from dt^ ve lopmt^i t al laboratories had carefully chf>son 
'normal* subjects for study. Yet invariably the rest'areh(?r would pre- face an 
introduction to the work by acknowledging its potential usefulness to a 
clinical problem, but -emphas i s i ng tlie necessity of defining norms before 
examining pathology. For a clii Id psychiatrist it would hv difficult not to 
.ask whether this two stag^.^ approach was really necessary. Rather it seems 
likely t)hat the inclusion of abnormal 'contrast' groups at the very 
beginning will serve to highlight Significant processes rallier tliaii lo '.cloud 
them. Th^e psychiatrist might help the developmental psychologist by 
proyiding\ approaches to the measurement of difference and d i s*. url»;iu< » in liw 
mother ana by identifying problems around which the basic scientist could focu.s 
his expertise. 

,That being \said, it must be acknowledged that the existing group of research . 
projects - ^if fulfilled - could lead the clinician to a better underst an(i i ng 
of, for example, how individual characteristics ol ilir cliild may intrruel with 
those of the\ mother, the impact of so-called 'normal' stresses siu^h as the 
birth of a sibling, how better to rear handicapped children, or \shal 
behaviour of ,the mother to foster or reinforce in deprived or d«-vjant 
families, and\so on. 

The bulk of deVelopmcntal work concerned the devt'lopmeiil <>1 mother-child 
interaction with far less interest and. investment ;n the study of peer 
interactions. \Yet from a clinical point of vitnv, peer interactions may. be of 
great importance?. For example, difficulty in making friends is a 
characteristic feature of disturbance in children; sociometry tias bt!en slioun 
to be a particularly stmsilive indicator of. treatment effects; it seems likely 
that peer influences are important in determining disordtu-, at least in 
secondary schqol i and peer reinforcement may s i gn i fi cant 1 y interfere with 
adults' attempts \to modify btjhaviour in 'di srup t i ve and disturbed children. 
Very little is knbwn about the developm«.MU or determinants of those social 
ski Lis that children use to acquire esteem and popularity, nor about the ways 
in which children influenct^ i;ach other's cognitive and moral development and 
these would seem to be useful areas for further research. 

The large number of units mentioned in this survey indicates tl'.at perhaps tlie 
size of the research community has now increased ^beyond a point wlit re all 
interested people can know about each other's work. Certainly, rusearcht^rs 
were keen to know, and at times surprised to hear about , related research. One 
^ay of meeting this peed would be to maintain and circulate a simple register 
of new gran t-i5upportod research in the field of normal and abnormal child 
behaviour . 

In conclusion, there was an overall impression of enthusiasm, vitality and 
activity in the centres able to devote resources to full-time research. This 
was in contrast to manifest problems experienced in units with heavy teaching 
or clinical responsibi*! it ies where despite great willingness and interest 
research could be overwhelmingly difficult. Unless the contributions of the 
busy clinicians are to'be lost ways need to be found to assist the part-time 
researcher. This could be doi.e . for example, by improving academic 
opportuuities for trainee child psychiatrists, by establishing clinical 
research units which would aim to work with or through clinicians and by 
methodological work wt ich would aim. to prepare reliable and valid instruments 
f' r use by clinical rf.*s<^archers . » 

The size of the problem of -childhood disturbance \3 very large and existing . 
methods of prevention and treatment are woefully inadequate. 
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Research Units 



Aberdeen 

University, Department of Child Health 
Department of Psychology 

Bangor 

University College of North Wales, Department of Psy^chology 

n , . 

Belfast f . ■ 

Queen's University, Department of Psychology 

>' 

Birmingham 

Charles Burns Clinic 

Hollynioor Hospital, Department of Child Psychiatry 

Bradford o - - 

University, Undurgrat uato Sphool of Studies in So 

Bristol 

University » SSUC Research Unit on Ethnic Relation 
University Medical School, Department of Child Health 

Department of Mental Health 

Burl>:ij in Whczr fertile (lorkohirc) 
High' Lands Hospital 

Cairhridge 

MRC Unit on the Development and Integration of Behavxour 
University, Institute of Criminology 
Psychologi cial Laboratory 

Unit for Research on Medical Applications of Psychology 



Card;:: 

MRC Epidemiology Uftit 
University College, Department of Social Administration 
University of Wales Institute of Science and Technology, 

Department of Applied Psychology 

Colchester 

Essex University. Department of Sociology 

Dundee ^ ^ 

University, Department of Child Health 
Department of Psyc^hology 

Edinbicrah . 

Department of Special Education Services, Lothian Region 
University, Depar tmeh t . o 1 Criminology 

Department of Psychology \ ^ \ 

University School of Medicine, Department of PsVphiatry 

Exeter 

Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital 

R^y^fr Hospital for Sick Children, Department of Child and- Family Psychiatiry. 
Strathciyde University, Department of Psychology 

Deparlment Social Administration 
University, Department of Medicine 

Department of Social Paediatrics 

Guildford ' - u i 

Surrey University, Department of Psychology 
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, Hull ' • ^ • 

University^ Family Studies Uoit, IXep^rtment of Social Administratioi\ 

Xeele . 
University, Department of Education 
Department of Psychology 

' LeedQ 
High Royds \Hospital . 
University / Department .of- Education 
Department of Psychiatry 
■* . '. *■ * - ' • . . 

*■ Leicester ^ "* 

University, Department of- Psychiatry . , 

School' of Social Work ■ ^ « 

Liverpool 

' Royal Liverpool Children's Hospital, Department of Child Psychiatry 



Gharing Cross Hospital Medical School, Department of "Child Health 
dity University, pepartment of Social Sciences 
Quy's Hospital, Nejvcomen Centre 

Hammersmith Hospital, Departme::t of Child Health. 

Hampstead C}.inic . V f 

Hospital for Sick -Children , .Great Ormond Street , I 
' . Department of Psydiological Medicine > 

Department of Renal Medicine 
Inner London Education Authority, Research and Statistica Group 
Institute ^of Family and -Environmental Research ' 
King's College Hospital Medical School, Department of Child Health 
London Hospital Medical School, Department of Psychiatry 
Maudsley Hospital 

. MRC Unit for the Study of Environmental Factors in Mental and Physical II lueses 
•National Children *S Bureau * < - 

Queen* Char lot te * s Hospital , Department of Paediatrics 
•""ilueen Mary's Hospital * ^ 

Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine, Department of Psychiatry 
•Royal National Throat, ^ose and Ear Hospital. Nuffield Hearing and Sp<H'ch Centre 

St Charles' Hospitgil, Department bf Paediatrics 

St George's Hospital Medical School, Departmerit of Child Psych ialry 

J • Department of IV>ychiatry 

■St. Mary's Hospital Medical SchQOl, Department of Obste/Crics , 

Department of Paediatrics | 
Tavistock Institute of Hi^^nan Relations ' 
' University of Londoft ' ^ • 

Bedfor,d College. Department of Psychology ^ 

Social Research Unit 
3irkbeck College, Department of Psychology 

InST:itute of Child Health. Department of Growth and Deve lopm<»n ti 
' « ^ • Department of Paediatrics and cNi^onatNol Medicine 

(Hammersmith Hosp^'^^l) ' 
Depar^tment Ox Psyciiulo^ical M«:'dicine 
Institute of Education, Departm(int of Chi Id 'development and Educational 

. . . ' Psychology 

MRC Developmental Psychdiogy Un i t ^ 
Thomas Coram Research Unit 
• IIiS"^i*:ute of Psychiatry, Department of Chil^ and Adolescent Psychiatry 

Departmen^jjf Psychology 
' . • 'MRC Social Psychiatry Unit 

London .School of Economics, Department of Social Psychology 
University College Hospital Medical* School. Department c)f Paediatrics 
^^Ji^estminster Hospital. Department of Child Psychiatry 

• ^ 

' Martchestfir 

University, Department of Child He;.lth ... 
Department of Obstetrics 

"•apartment of Psychology * ' 

Newcasple upon Tyne ■ * ,^ 

Nuffield Child Psychology and Psychiatry Unit » 
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Nottingham 

Universrity , Child Development Researcn Uu.it. Department of Psychology 
University Medical School, Departmen:: of Or .^hf »paedic Surgery \ 

Department of Psychiatry 

Oxford . ' * ■ 

Park Hospital, Department of Child PsychiaLry . 
Department of Neurophysiology . 

Department, of Psychiatry i 

Radcliffe Infirmary, Department of Paediatrics . 
University, Academic Department of Psychiatry 



Department of Experimental 
Warnuford Hospital 



Psychology 



PovtBmo utk 

Polytechnic, Department of Social Studies 

^ ' School Psychological Services ' " 

SHeff-i'^ld 

University, Department of Psychology ' 
University M(?dical School, Department! of Community Medicine 

Southarnp tori 

University, Department of Psychology 

Stirling T 
University, Department of Psychology f 

University, Department of Psychology / 
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